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CLOSER RELATION BETWEEN THE 
HOME AND THE SCHOOL. 





> aw of the most significant 

features of the Denver meet- 
ing of the N. KE. A. has thus far 
received but slight notice. This 
feature has grown naturally out of 
the kindergarten work, and was 
presented in such suggestive papers 
as those by Miss Mary C. McCul- 
loch, Supervisor of St. Louis Kin- 
dergartens, and Miss Wilhelmina 
T. Caldwell, of Denver, (both pub- 
lished in Zhe Kindergarten News, 
October. ) 

The subject of these papers was 
that of ‘‘Mothers’ Meetings,’’ asa 
means of extending the spirit of 
the kindergarten from the school 


into the home. Such meetings 
have, indeed, already been in- 
augurated in St. Louis, and 


promise great good in the way of 
stimulating a deeper sense of 
parental responsibility as well as a 
more thoughtful way of dealing 
with children on the part of par- 
ents. 

The meetings are conducted by 
the most experienced kindergart- 
ners, on the basis of Froebel’s 
Mother Plays. 

But this new tendency is mani- 
festing itself ,in other directions 
also. For example, at Malden, 
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ini, as reported in the New 
York School Journal, ‘‘a public re- 
ception, managed by a general 
committee of citizens, was tendered 
to the teachers in the public 
schools.’’ On which occasion the 
Boston 7ranscript is moved to note 
the universality of school interest, 
as compared with any other in- 
terest in the community, and the 
consequent appropriateness of such 
meetings as a means, not only of 
intensifying the educational spirit, 
but also of bringing together for 
friendly conference thoughtful 
representatives of all the classes 
into which the community is 
otherwise divided. The Transcript 
concludes, therefore, that such re- 
ception ‘‘is to be taken as a very 
happy idea and a hopeful sign.”’ 

Another movement of the same 
character is that developed through 
the activity of the Educational 
Department of the Civic Federa- 
tion, of Chicago. There ‘‘the 
committee is endeavoring to se- 
cure, through the Board of Educa- 
tion, the use of large hallsin many 
of the school buildings for monthly 
meetings of patrons and teachers, 
to be called Parents’ Councils, the 
object being to arouse a greater 
interest in the public schools.’’ 

Some interesting experiments in 
this direction have also been made 
in St. Louis through the initiative 
of Director Spinning. 

All this, indeed, has as its core 
a deepening ethical interest. The 
schools are to become more dis- 
tinctively than ever before, a 
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medium for the growth of charac- 
ter. And this they can become in 
the best sense of the term only 
through a closer relation between 
the home and the school, as a 
means to a better understanding 
of the pupil by the teacher. 

Over in Germany, too, are indi- 
cations of the same current of in- 
terest. The School Review reports 
that in October of last year the 
Leipzic Pedagogical Society dis- 
cussed ‘‘the Individuality of Pu- 
pils,’’ in the course of which em- 
phasis was given tothe importance 
of the teacher maintaining ‘‘sym- 
pathetic relations with the home 
life.’’ And to this is added the 
statement that ‘‘in many small 
cities the schools have organized 
so-called parents’ evenings.’’ 

Such meetings could not fail to 
be of special value in smaller 
towns and country neighborhoods. 


> 

Supt. J. W. CARR has been in- 
vestigating the subject of ‘‘Hin- 
drances to the Highest Efficiency 
of the Schools of Indiana,’’ and 
under this heading publishes (in 
Indiana School Journal) some 
suggestive statistics. He sent out 
two circular letters of inquiry, one 
to superintendents of schools, the 
other to business and professional 
men. 

Out of a dozen different ‘‘Hin- 
drances,’’ sixty-nine per cent. ofthe 
answers assign the first place to 
“‘unscientific methods of instruc- 
tion,’’ while sixty-five per cent. 
give the second place to ‘‘want of 
preparation on part of teachers.’’ 

Probably there is substantial 
truth in these estimates ; and hence 
there presents itself for thought- 
ful consideration on the part of 
every teacher this vital, practical 
suggestion: that the reformation 
in education demanded in our 





time is to be worked out first of 


all in the school-room. 


A COMMUNIST is one whois will- 
ing to share in the proceeds of 
other men’s labor. 





THE SMALL COLLEGE. 





io a recent number of 7he A meri- 


can University Magazine, 
(New York), Prof. Perrine, of 
Bucknell University, calls atten- 
tion to the rapidly increasing 


definiteness of distinction between 
college and university in America. 
He also gives expression to a cau- 
tion, much needed, against the 
assumption now coming to be so 
often and heedlessly made, that the 
biggest institution—of learning as 
well as of merchandise—is neces- 
sarily the best. One of the strang- 
est fallacies of the time, in fact, is 
that of extending the idea of the 
trust to educational processes and 
products. After the splendid suc- 


cess of the Standard Oil Company, - 


for example, it would seem that 
the establishment of a gigantic 
factory of Personality must be per- 
fectly feasible. Meanwhile the 
actual university is coming more 
and more to confine itself to its 
own legitimate field of post-grad- 
uate work leaving the smaller in- 
stitutions—the colleges properly 
speaking—to do the undergraduate 
work without being brought into 
competition with the universities. 
And thus the smaller institutions 
are given a new lease on life, and 
educational facilities of ad- 
vanced grade once more tend to 
diffuse themselves throughout the 
whole community. 

For many reasons this is the 
direction of normal growth (1) 
It brings the appliances of higher 
education within easy reach of 
all. (2) The reflex influence of 
higher institutions of learning upon 
the schools of elementary grade is 
always ofa character to stimulate 
those schools to better work. (3) 
The smaller college brings into 
fullest play the finest of the fine 
humanizing factors involved in 
college social life. Each student 
is known by all, stimulated by all, 
restrained by all. Many of the 
subtlest influences for good in a 


——§ psy 
college are to be found among 
those exerted by the students upof ry a 
one another—so long, that is, ag I N 


thesame group pursue the sam ..G 
studies, and are thus brough Acade 
together in class from day to day roof 
for the four years of the prescribed tude ¢ 
course. of Ps: 

On the contrary, as has oftey argun 
been pointed out, in the very large R 
schools, and especially where the conti: 
elective system prevails, each “edu: 
pursues his course without special altog 
relationship to others, goes hif jain 
own way, graduates, and departs§ jear 
without having formed any specialf petw. 
ties, and without having been inf once 
fluenced in any special way, hayv- with 
ing worked for the most part unfyaty 
der tutors, and having had littlehpeq, 
or no actual personal contact with empi 
the men who give the university purp 
its reputation. ditio 

Or if influenced, it has been mea: 
rather negatively by having hisf whic 










individuality intensified in the may 
way of that reliance upon selffown 
which means suspicion and defi- deg: 
ance of others; in which case thefture 
practical motto must be: ‘‘Com-Emin 
petition to the death—’’ a death-Bajeg 
struggle for life. tim: 


Of course no one would pretend 
that the extreme logical antithesis 
here presented will work itself out 
to the full in actual experience. 
But also no one will deny that the 
tendency is actually there and pre- 
cisely of the nature indicated. 

Cherish the smaller colleges, 
then. Buoy them up. Nor ought 


they to rest until they are able to 
insure in the best way the full 
measure of prescriptive diseipline 
necessary to prepare young men 
and young women for actual and sp 
successful university work. 
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IF teachers want better salaries, th 
they must be thoroughly awake tom. 
the fact that in most cases betterm th 
salaries await better teaching. Thefjog 
teaching must, in fact, always be ng 
in advance of the salary—the far-§ ,, 
ther in advance, the more the it 
salary will be constrained to fol- 
low. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PEDAGOGY. 





a a very readable article in the 
November School Review, W. 
[. Gooding, of the Conference 
Academy, Dover, Delaware, gives 
proof of a decidedly skeptical atti- 
tude of mind respecting the value 
of Psychology to Pedagogy. His 
argument—easily effective against 
the Rice effusions which the Forum 
continues innocently to offer as 
“educational’’ matter — is really 
altogether ineffective as to the 
main issue, since it fails to grasp 
clearly the fundamental relation 
between Psychology as in its es- 
sence a speculative science dealing 
with mind in its typical, universal 
nature, on the one hand, and 
Pedagogy on the other as an 
empirical science, having for its 
purpose to trace the specific con- 
ditions and relations—the direct 
means and methods — through 
which the given individual mind 
may best be led to unfold, on its 
own part and in utmost attainable 
degree for it, the fundamental na- 
ture common to itself and all other 
minds. Once this distinction is 
clearly recognized and properly es- 
timated, there can be no question 
that pedagogy depends upon 
psychology iu the same sense in 
which practical mechanics depend 
upon theoretical physics. That is, 
pedagogy, as a system of empirical 
rules for the direction of exercises 
intended to further the growth of 
mind, necessarily presupposes the 
fundamental principles, the ex- 
plicit, orderly unfolding and dem- 
onstration of which constitutes the 
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science of Psychology, properly 
speaking. 


Hence no really thoughtful 
teacher is likely to be deceived by 
the arguments of the skeptic as to 
the ‘‘practical’’ value of psychol- 
ogy in education. Of course it is 
not of ‘‘practical’’ value in the 
sense that an explicit knowledge of 
it is indispensable to actual teach- 


ing. or even to good teaching. 
Such assumption, with its assigned 
‘‘reason,’’ is, indeed, but a parallel 


to the time-honored reminder that ° 


physiology is of no ‘‘practical’’ 
value, since people lived and di- 
gested long before the science of 
physiology came into existence. 


the principles, 
whether of physiology or of psy- 
chology, have not come into exis- 
tence at all, but were ‘‘there’’ from 
the first, to be discovered at last as 
the presupposition of all digesting, 
of all teaching, however unconsci- 
ously these processes may all along 
have been performed. But once 
these principles are really compre- 
hended, they must thereafter serve 
to explain the true significance of 
the processes, and hence serve as 
absolutely trustworthy guides to 
the improvement of the processes, 
including the removal of what are 
finally seen to be, in the literal sense 
of the term, anomalies in the 
processes. 


Meanwhile 


We conclude, then, that the re- 
lation between psychology and 
pedagogy is so close, so vital that 
there is not a single valid rule of 
pedagogy but has its ground in a 
psychological principle. And as 
for Kant’s Pedagogik, so far from 
having written it in obliviousness 
of the organic relation between that 
science and psychology, the whole 
range of psychological principles 
is presupposed throughout that 
work, and to suppose that the con- 
nection between the two sciences 
“escaped the greatest philosopher 
of modern times,’’ and to base this 
supposition upon the ground that 
the zame psychology ‘‘scarcely oc- 
curs—if, indeed, at all—in the 
Pedagogik,’’ is only paralleled by 
the horrified piety of those inno- 
cent souls who imagine that God 
is ‘‘excluded’’ from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States because 
forsooth the zame does not appear 
in that document ! 


The truth is that in the broad, 


modern sense of the term, the very 
core of all Kant’s writings is 
wholly psychological ; so much so 
that Hegel was perfectly justified 
in describing Kant’s series of 
Critiques as constituting nothing 
else than a Phenomenology of Mind. 
And yet the word ‘‘Phenomenolo- 
gy’’ (or the word ‘‘psychology’’ 
either, for that matter), ‘‘scarcely’’ 
appears—if, indeed, at all—in 
either of the great Critiques 

Of course there is no particular 
crank in any psychological mill, 
the turning of which will grind out 
ready-formed pedagogical rules; but 
the methods of any teacher will be 
corrected, perfected, defined and 
refined through the very process of 
developing on his or her part a 
thorough-going knowledge of 
psychology. 

The rapidly growing iuterest in 
psychology in direct connection 
with education, then, is by no 
means a meaningless fad. On the 
contrary, it is, in fact, the central, 
unifying factor in the genuine 
renascence now taking place in 
the educational world. 

True, extravagances, inanities, 
insanities are only too apparent in 
connection with the movement. 
But every crusade has its aspect of 
vagabondism, and every revolution 
lets loose a few lunatics. Never- 
theless it is through crusades and 
revolutions that the world has ever 
struggled, and must ever continue 
to struggle, out of its infernos, 
through its purgatories, into its 
paradise ; that is, into its world of 
growing Rhythm and Reason. 

Patience, genuine psychological 
sunshine, with maybe a shower or 
so of blunder’s penitential tears, 
and even our pedagogical vision 
will have become clearer! So will 
our crudity—what the Germans 
call Rohheit—be by degrees done 
away with. 





Ir you watch a fad for a little 
while you will see an e growing at 
the end of it. 
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USE OF **OUTLINES.”’ 





- young teachers, especially, 
the JouRNAL offers the fol- 
lowing notes as to the values and 
also the dangers involved in the 
use of the outlines or analyses of 
lessons which the JOURNAL is sup- 
plying them from month to month. 
These ontlines are not furnished 
to save you from work ‘They are 
intended only to guide and facili- 
tate such work. And they do itin 
this way : 

1. They arrange the topics of 
lessons for you in (presumably) a 
logical order. But unless you 
critically examine the order and 
prove to yourself that it really zs 
logical, it cannot but prove a dead 
mechanical order to you, 
through you, to your pupils. 

2. Once you have comprehended 
the general arrangement of topics, 
there is made clear the precise or- 
der of your own special studies in 
preparation for your classes. Nor 
will your studies be at all adequate 
unless they take you beyond the 
text-book in the hands of your 
pupils. 

3. But this implies a properly 
selected list of special hand and 
reference books covering the 
ground of the several subjects in 
the course of study. 

4. Nor is this sufficient. If you 
are to succeed in teaching, you 
must not only know the particular 
subjects you are teaching; you 
must know their relations to other 
subjects. You can ¢each only what 
you know. Andina very impor- 
tant sense it is not too much to say 
that if you would know anything 
you: must know everything. Not 
in detail, of course, but in prin- 
ciple. And in this also the Jour- 
NAL promises to suggest the best 
guides in due course. 

5. To return to the use of analy- 
ses: Do not put the whole of an 
elaborate analysis on the board at 
once ; that would be bewildering. 
But in the first lesson present to 


and, 





your class only so much as can be 
developed in that lesson. Repeat 
and review for second lesson and 
add whatever further features the 
class prove able to master. Pro- 
ceed in this way from day to day 
and the interest of the pupils will 
grow as the scheme develops be- 
fore their eyes in its vital 
ganic character. 

6. Above all, your success in the 
use of these or any other schemes 
of work will depend upon your own 
thorough mastery of the subject 
and your ability to choose and use 
illustrative matter so as to bring 
into clear, strong relief the essen- 
tial principles and fundamental 
types constituting the actual sub- 
stance of the lesson. 


or- 





ON another page a correspon- 
dent gives expression to what ap- 
pears to us an extreme view of the 
much-discussed game of football. 
And yet there can be no doubt 
that within the last year or two 
the game has come to be played 
with excessive brutality. Edward 
W. Bok, writing editorially in 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, states 
well established fact that 
‘‘forty-six deaths resulted last year 


from collegiate games of foot-ball 
within a short period of four 
;’’ while the mortality due 


as a 


months ; 
to bull-fights in Spain the same 
year amounted to no more than 
twelve. From which one may per- 
haps infer that the average Ameri- 
can foot-ball is about four times as 
savage as the average Spanish 
bull. 

So also the American University 
Magazine finds occasion to note, 
and of course to strongly condemn, 
the appearance of a still greater 
evil—that of the gambling ten- 
dency—in connection with the 
game, persistence in which, as it 
rightly insists, must of necessity 
put an end to the game, as in any 
sense a college game. 

Meanwhile, it is also urged by 
this very fair representative of the 
college spirit of the country, that 
in and of itself foot-ball is ‘‘the 
best game ever invented for the 
strong and healthy.’’ In keeping 





— 


with this, we have heard the pregmmay © 
dent of one of our leading univesiimpa 
sities say, that he regarded foot-balf preci 
as nothing more than appropriated o¢ w! 
ly vigorous exercise for special} ich 
vigorous men. In fact, it is ng plis 
the game, but the wanton brutalit decle 
of some of those playing it thagpens 
deserves denunciation. Even Mr§ whic 
Bok admires it, and only plead§ Jith 
that it shall be brought ‘‘back tj 
the point of respectability. 

We may add that Presidetgedu 
Shurman, of Carroll, assumes subg ucat 
stantially the same ground in disfceas 
cussing athletics in his recen 
Report to the Trustees of that Uni 
versity. 


















awa) 





City and State (Philadelphia) jg A 
a vigorous, radical weekly devoteif sch 
to‘‘Commonwealth Above Party.”§ tak 
In an editorial on ‘‘Fattening Anfstil 
archy,’’ it says: ‘‘Less occasion§ kn 
for anarchy will allay the fever off wa 
anarchy far better than will courtfizit 
injunctions or soldiers’ bullets—j 1 
which is not by any means saying} Dr 
that the sharper remedy may not{ha 
occasionally be needed.’’ vi 

The referred to is} six 
the aggressive greed of monopolies. of 
And to this we may add that thefsc! 
crimes by—and against—monopo4 ze 
lies are now and again offered infm 
evidence to discredit the claim thatf w: 
education is an antidote to crime. te 

But all crime is the expressiong ca 
of uncontrolled greed. Educationg st 
tends always to show the essen-§ o! 
tially tendency off y 
greed. Not mere formal book ed§h 
ucation, but the rational use of thef 0 
whole round of educational appli} t 
ances, including the ceaseless in- 
fluences of the home, the State, 
the school, the church, and the 
press—all these combine to elevate 
the individual above mere swinish 


‘‘occasion’’ 





destructive 











greed into a self-respecting, neigh- 
bor-respecting, 
man. 

Tends to this, has ever so tended, 
and must ever sotend. And man- 
hood is no Jonah’s gourd to spring 
up in a night and wither in a day. 
It is the growth of the centuries, 
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nay of eternity; and shall we be so 
impatient, so childish in our ap- 
preciation of the great problem and 
of what has already been accom- 
plished toward its solution, as to 
declare the process a failure, dis- 
pense with the only media through 
which its solution is possible, and 
with violence alone attempt to do 
away with violence? Nay, go on 
residetg educating ; educate to the full ; ed- 
nes subgucate exough, and verily crime will 


in dis cease. 
recent oe 


iat Unig THE ST. LOUIS SCHOOLS. 
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A QUARTER of a century ago 
dhia) ig the system of the public 
devoteif schools of St. Louis was already 
Party."ftaking on the form by which it is 
ing Angstill characterized. As everybody 
ccasion§ knows, this shaping of the system 
‘ever off was due to the remarkable organ- 
1 courtf izing power of Dr Wm. T. Harris. 
ullets—} Up to the present year, since 
Saying} Dr. Harris’ resignation, the system 
lay not}has been under the direct super- 
vision of Mr. E. H. Long, who for 
1 to is}six years was the trusted assistant 
poliesfof Dr. Harris, and thoroughly 
lat thefschooled in his methods. Untiring 
l\onopo+} zeal characterized Mr. Long’s ad- 
ered inf ministration from the first ; and his 
im that work, consisting in a free, wise in- 
‘rime. fterpretation of the system, as it 
ression§ came into his hands, resulted in 
ication§ substantial growth of the schools 
essen of the city. During the last few 
cy olf years, especially, Mr. Long gave 
ok ed hisattention largely tothe infusing 
of thef of the spirit of the kindergarten in- 
appli§ to the work of the primary grades 








sss in-§ and to the renovation of methods 
State§ of teaching in that spirit ; the out- 
id the§ come being that at the close of his 
‘levate§ services as superintendent of the 
winish§ city schools he was generally re- 
neigh-§ garded as among the specially 
Vin gg sound and safe educational men of 
the country. 

nded,§ He is at present principal of the 
|man-§ Peabody School, St. Louis. 

spring® The present incumbent in the 
| day. Office of superintendent of the city 
uries,— Schools, Dr. F. Louis Soldan, has 


been connected with the public 
schools of the city for nearly thirty 
years. A native of Germany, he 
was educated in Berlin, came to 
St. Louis while still in his youth, 
entered at once upon educational 
work, and has served in the ca- 
pacity of assistant in the High 
School, assistant superintendent of 
the city schools, principal of the 
Normal School, and principal of 
the combined Normal and High 
School, which latter position he 
relinquished to accept the super- 
intendency of the city system at 
the beginning of the present’schol- 
astic year. 


Dr. Soldan’s ability as an or- 
ganizer, as a scholar, and asa pub- 
lic speaker, are too well known to 
need comment here. 


It has been announced that he 
will contribute to the Educational 
Review (New York) summaries of 
the most important productions in 
current European educational lit- 
erature. 


In filling the vacancy occasioned 
by the advancement of Dr. Soldan 
to the superintendency, it was but 
natural that choice should fall 
upon the man who for over twenty 
years has given his wholetime and 
energies to the severe labors in- 
volved in the details of the inner 
workings of the High School, 
largely of an administrative char- 
acter. We have never known an 
example of more complete devotion 
to a chosen work than that ex- 
hibited by Mr. Wm. J. S. Bryan, 
and if by faithful work promotion 
is ever merited, then the reason- 
ableness of Mr. Bryan’s advance- 
ment cannot be questioned. He 
is a graduate of the High School 
and of Washington University. 

The further promotion of Mr. 
William Schuyler to the rank of 
vice-principal of the Normal and 
High School is to be noted. Mr. 
Schuyler, like Mr. Bryan, isa na- 
tive of St. Louis, and is also a 
graduate both of the High School 


and of the Washington University. 
Mr Schuyler is the son of the ven- 
erable Dr. Montgomery Schuyler, 
dean of Christ Church Cathedral, 
St. Louis. 

Mr. Schuyler possesses remark- 
able versatility of talent, being fa- 
miliar with philosophy, modern 
science, history, literature and art. 
He is a successful lecturer in sev- 
eral of these fields and is well- 
known in St. Louis as an art critic 
as well as a musical critic. He 
even paints very pretty water 
colors, besides composing music 
and writing poetry and entertain- 
ing short stories. 

Genial in spirit and manner, it 
is but natural that with such gifts 
he should have a wide connection 
in the social world and be very 
popular as a teacher. 





~~" 
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THE business of philosophy is, 
not to produce the world, but to 
comprehend it. The business of 
art is, not to comprehend the 
world, but to admire it. The busi- 
ness of religion is, not to question 
the Maker of the world, but to 
adore Him. And philosophy, art 
and religion are but mutually com- 
plementary phases in the highest 
term of the relation between man 
and the Maker of the worldthrough 
the world. 





NEWNESS ?—that is a relation ; 
and the world is new to the child 
because the child is new to the 
world. And the world is new in 
itself because in its very nature it 
is eternally self-renewing. 





STRIPPED of technicalities and 
casuistry the Monroe Doctrine is 
to-day the vital conviction on the 
part of every true American that 
the American Continent is sacred, 
irrevocably consecrated, as a field 
for the unhindered development of 
self-governing peoples. The gan- 
grene of Old-World ‘‘diplomacies’’ 
must be forever excluded. 





Just now every barb on the wires 
of the Pan-American fence gleams 
with this diamond point: ‘‘Aeep out 
with dog and gun! Otherwise look 
out for dog and gun!”’ 






| 
| 
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A MISTAKEN SYSTEM OF EDU- 
CATION. 


BY SPEED MOSBY. 





APPY is the man who has 
good health, but happier 
still is he who, possessing it. un- 
derstands and appreciates its value. 
The health of the body is quite as 
important as that of the mind. It 
should be remembered, however, 
that the human being thrives most 
when an equipoise is maintained, 
and in all systems of culture care 
should be taken not to allow either 
manual or mental training to gain 
too great an ascendant. 

The origination of gymnastics 
was attributed by Plato to the 
Sophist Prodicus, whose ideas are 
said to have been improved upon 
by Hippocrates. The conception 
of physical exercises among the 
Greeks was finally perfected at 
Athens in the time of Calisthenes, 
from whom it derives its name. 
Results which indicate the success 
of the ancient notions of calisthe- 
nics, may afford a profitable sub- 
ject of contemplation at the pres- 
ent time. Mental and bodily cul- 
ture were happily blended. As a 
consequence, the Athenians were 
celebrated not only for the con- 
summate grace and symmetry of 
their physical proportions, but 
likewise for their mental strength 
and beauty. 

But the modern practice of foot- 
ball playing, now so much in 
vogue, can scarcely be said to 
embellish the understanding, nor 
to accelerate in any great degree 
its development. Neither can it 
be said to invigorate the moral in- 
stincts, nor polish, refine or civ- 
ilize the contending student, who 
at such times may not inaptly be 
likened unto a horde of howl- 














ing cndiia savages, engaged in 
cruel pastime, compared with 
which the matador’s sport is ele- 
vating, and the revolting features 
of the pugilistic ring assume a 
mild and Christian hue. When 
two men stand up together in glad- 
iatorial array, sternly contesting 
physical strength and prowess, it 
reminds us of classic Rome; but 
when two-and-twenty students play 
at foot-ball, it reminds us of a dog- 
fight. 

Men af passing intelligence will 
often hurl themselves into’ this 
risking life and _ limb, 
with a holy frenzy that would ex- 
cite emulation in the mind of an 
infant-drowning matron of the 
Ganges. Gray-haired professors 
will gaze with undisguised wonder 
and admiration at the game, when 
there is nothing to be wondered 
at, save the amazing folly which 
enlists men in such hazardous and 
unremunerative occupations, and 
naught to admire but the good 
sense of those who chance to die 
during the performance, since 
death itself, I believe it will be 
conceded, is preferable to some 
things. 

But it is not my purpose to par- 
ticularly denounce the harmless 
and edifying game of foot-ball. I 
desire merely,to inquire what rea- 
son or necessity there is for such a 
practice. Why will the colossal 
intellects of our schools continue 
to while away time inthis innocent 
child’s-play? It is said to be a 
manly recreation. J/anly recrea- 
tion? As if that could be es- 
manly, whose  distin- 
guishing characteristics are bestial 
in most respects and elevating in 
none ; whose chief tendency is to 
develop the animal instincts, to 
the total and complete exclusion 
of all that goes to make man civil, 
respectable and polite. 

And it is said to infuse asalutary 
energy, spirit and activity into the 
minds of its votaries. It does 
nothing of the kind. The body 


game, 


teemed 





amount of 


neglected, inevitable harm will re. 


sult. And 


to excess, evil results will indubit. 
ably follow. 


When 
ponderates, 


and the intellectual 


sight of. 
traordinary 


and endurance, 


modest am 
suffice. 


desire to excel, 
so will acquire what is essential 
and dispense with what is not 
Brute strength is essential ; 


ing is not. 
surprising 


will often strive 
mer, and too frequently neglect 


the latter. 


affairs in-our schools and univer- 
Should it continue? 


Sities. 
It is said 


strong, healthy men for the sup- 
port of our existing institutions. 


So we do. 


and fractured 
good government? 
playing necessary 
well-being of the State? 
I tremble for the Republic. 


It is now 


tions of students in all parts of the 
country to leave school and make 
extended tours to play these bar- 
barous games. 


Physical 


thing when partaken of in reason- 
able proportions, 
matters come to such a pass that 
juniors, sophomores and freshmen 
have deserted their wonted habi- 


tations an 


and mind siti require a certaiy 


physical 


Those who play 
always endeavor to excel. 
sarily the foot-ball enthusiast must 
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it reflect honor and credit upon 
our institutions of learning, or will 
jtnot rather bring them into re- 
proach and obloquy? Its effect 
upon our young men is too evi- 
dent to pass unobserved. True, 
they are healthy. But do we send 
the boys to school for their health ? 
Is a university or college a hygienic 
resort, an aggregation of bowling 
alleys, yatching clubs and foot-ball 
teams? Certainly not. At anyrate, 
the girls do not think so. They go 
there to learn, and they do learn ; 
they graduate, carry off the 
honors—and they do not play foot- 
ball, either. The female student 
is rapidly outstripping the male. 
Of course she cannot hope to pos- 
sess the mountain of sinew, the 
swaggering gait, nor yet the dense 
mass of hair, but she does possess 
an abundance of gray matter, 
which would be not at all unbe- 
coming in some of her male com- 


peers. 
This may be the modern idea of 


school management, but alas! 
some of your modern ideas are en- 
tirely too modern for the good of 
the country. Assuredly no good 
can result from such a perversion. 
In their efforts to bury past 
methods and old systems, these 
modern educators bury the old and 
valued lessons of experience— 
practices sanctioned by the wis- 
dom of ages—the rarest jewels 
time has wrought, in one com- 
mon, undistinguished ruin. Yes, 
brush away the old manners; 
bury them out of sight. They 
were faulty in many _ respects. 
But can you show any better re- 
sults? Can you exhibit specimens 





of more perfect manhood? The 
scions of the old school were men. 
What do we produce in these de- 
generate days? 

American manhood to-day is 
not what it should be, and the 
future seems dark before us. Some 
may laugh and scoff at this warn- 
ing, but the time is coming when 
they willnotlaugh. Ifthe growth 


of manners and customs continues 
to progress in the direction it 
seems to have taken, we will soon 
be a nation of libertines, sports 
and money-grabbers, and the 
glories of public virtue and liberty 
will have departed from among us. 

Our government was founded by 
patriots and statesmen. Have 
they no modern counterparts? 
Something is radically defective. 
May it not be possible that our 
systems of instruction are at fault? 
Morality and education are great 
factors in any popular form of 
government, but morality is sadly 
on the wane now-a-days, and edu- 
cation in our higher schools is 
somewhat barren of results. The 
nation needs men. Not frivolous 
light-headed dolts, but men of 
sense and industry ; men who can 
vote intelligently, and wield the 
helm of state. More attention 
should be paid to brain, and a 
fraction less to brawn. What 
though the arm be a trifle weak, 
provided the mind be _ strong? 
Man needs only health, and it is 
by no means necessary that he 
should be a veritable prodigy of 
strength, possessing neither grace, 


sense nor beauty. 
JEFFERSON CiTy, Mo., Dec. 1, 1895. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS THE GREAT- 
EST INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





BY J. N. DAVID. 


WE. boast of our great industries 
that furnish employment 
and means of subsistence to thous- 
ands, but our public schools em- 
ploy four or five hundred thousand 
teachers and furnish occupation for 
millions of children. The voice of 
the nation says to them, ‘‘Occupy 
till I come.’’ ‘‘Till I want you to 
take charge of my kingdom of 
wealth, my political institutions, my 
great social structure, and religious 
interests.’’ 
It may savor of the earth to 


say that this is a ‘‘bread and 
butter’? world, and that ‘‘bread 
and butter’’ is the result of indus- 
try, labor. One of the chief func- 
tions of the public schools is to 
teach to make a living. It may 
sound harsh to say that so far as 
this world is concerned our social, 
esthetic and religious enjoyments 
depend very largely on an abun- 
dant supply of food and raiment. 
This supply must be obtained by 
honest industry, by righteousness, 
and hence the teaching of the 
Scripture isliterally followed. 

‘‘Seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness’’ and these 
creature comforts will be added. 
There is an interdependence in 
them. 

It is from the public schools, as 
hives of industry, of clear mental 
conceptions and sources of correct 
living, must come those who will 
rule and manage the industrial in- 
terests of the country. Hence the 
public school is the greatest of all 
the industries. 

The public school teacher 
should then make the most effi- 
cient preparation and labor as- 
sidiously to do good work that 
none of those who come out of the 
public school may be either beg- 
gars or thieves. 

He that does not legitimately 
earn his living is either one or the 
other. This may be the reiteration 
of familiar truths, but the forget- 
ting of these foundation facts and 
attempts to build among the clouds 
without foundations fixed on the 
earth, has been the destruction of 
thousends. For we are taught to 
pray for the kingdom of heaven to 
come to the earth, and not for the 


earth to ascend to heaven. 
CLARKSBURG, W. Va., Nov. 15, 1895. 





Two great advantages enjoyed by 
teachers in the public schools by trad- 
ing at ‘‘Famous,’’ Broadway and Mor- 
gan. First, accounts are opened with 
them; second, they are entitled to 
special terms on all their purchases. 
All teachers are respectfully asked to 
patronize this popular firm. 
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MODERN EDUCATION. 


BY WILLIAM M. BRYANT, M.A.,LL.D. 


XITI. 
ND now to this let us add that 
in the whole process of the 
development of science and of 
scientific education, not a step can 
be taken without the use of lan- 
guage as the onereally adequate or- 


ganic form of human _ thought 
as thought. All science de- 
pends for its very existence 


upon this vital relationship be- 
tween thought and language. 
Hence, the more exact and ade- 
quate the language of a people the 
greater the possibilities of that 
people in literature and in science. 
The more exact and adequate the 
command of language on the part 
of the individual by so much more 
is the way open to him, not merely 
to comprehend the life of the 
race, but also to contribute to the 
growth of science or of literature 
among his people, whether 
original research or by more direct 
instruction of other minds. 

No department of education, let 
us repeat then, demands greater 
care or more elaborate discipline 
than does the department of lan 
guage. And this not merely be- 
cause of the subtle, all-pervading 
value of language in every other 
department of research, but also 
beeause the very inmost essence 
of human life itself becomes clear- 
ly embodied first of all in human 
speech. It is not merely the 
thought of man, it is also the sen/z- 
ment and the wi#// of humanity that 
unfolds its most enduring record in 
language. Hence it is mainly 
through this medium that there is 
possibility of tracing the actual or 
ganic process of human life in its 
subtler spiritual aspects. 

Thus, however superior modern 
civilization may be to any of the 
earlier forms developed by the 
race, the real chara~ter and rank of 
existing forms can be rightly esti- 


by 


mated only through the careful 
comparison of them with earlier 
forms. Nay; the very elements 
which have become fused into our 
modern cosmopolitan civilization, 
appear in their simpler germinal, 
characters in the narrower civiliza- 
tions of earlier periods. And 
when we iuquire moreclosely as to 
what are the chief factors of our 
richer product, we note that they 


are essentially (1) religious. (2) 
civic or institutional, and (3) 
eesthetic and scientific. 

Now the first of these is the 


highest form of Sentiment; the 
second indicates the most elaborate 
forms expressive of W7//; while 
the third names the universal 
media through which the /ntellect 
becomes realized. ‘That is, we 
have here the three fundamental 
modes of all spiritual! life. 

Have these modes been devel- 
oped in even balance by all peo- 
ples of the world? No one can 
doubt that this must be answered 
in the negative. And the reader 
of history will readily recognize 
three remarkable peoples of the 
ancient world, each of which was 
determined in its career by one or 
other of these three modes of mind 
as its dominant national character- 
istic. 

The Hebrew nation was essen- 
all 
Their best energies were expended 
in perpetually reaffirming and re- 
defining their faith in face of the 


tially and above religious. 


most crushingly adverse circum- 


stances. for this 
reason did their faith rise to the ut- 
most heights of sublimity and find 


fitting expression 


And precisely 


in prophetic 
hymns descriptive of the coming 
perfection of divine Rule on the 
earth. Andthe sublimity of this 
faith has its secret in the fact that 


the people took with deepest ser- 


iousness the idea of the Real Pres- . 


ence of Divinity in the present ac- 
tual World. 


It was this faith which, lived in- 


to the universal form of actual hy. 
man life by the first Founder g 
Christianity, and spoken into the 
universal form of human speech by 
the second, became the mainspring 
of all the noblest aspirations and 
achievements of the modern world, 
Without Moses and the Prophets, 
without the Hebrew tongue at- 
tuned to divinest harmonies, the 
rise of Christianity would be a fact 
wholly incomprehensible in the 
history of the world; just as 
modern civilization itself would be 
inconceivable apart from Chris- 
tianity. 


Hence is it that the Hebrew lan. 
guage (which, indeed, is to be 
rightly understood only in its or. 
ganic relation to the other Semitig 
languages) holds, and must con: 
tinue to hold, a most importan 
place in that part of the general 
scheme of education provided fo 
the training of men devoted es- 
pecially to the instruction of the 
multitude in respect of the reli- 
gious aspect of life. 


If now we consider the civic or 
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institutional aspect of the modern 
world, we find ourselves led uner- 
ringly back to ancient Rome as 
the point at which first of all in 
the history of the world there came 
clearly into the consciousness of 
men the necessity of obedience to 


Law on the part of every man 


There discipline became defined. 
There law became the universal 
formula for the attainment of sub 
stantial Manhood. 


eral formula 


And the gen 
unfolded be 
came the accepted model of the 
world. For everywhere it has been 
seen that variance from that form 
ula means nothing less than per 
version of manhood, the dwarfing 
and distortion of the individual, 
the ruin of the institutional world. 


It is this 


there 


legal, will-forming 


characteristic which dominates the 
whole Roman life and constitutes 








the greatness of the Roman world. 


And it is first of all in their lan 
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guage that the spirit of the Romans, 
this fundamental factor of the 
modern world, received its clear- 
est, most enduring form. So that 
to rightly estimate this vital factor 
of the present and of all future de- 
grees of civilization one must know 
something—the more the better— 
of the Latin language. 


Finally, that factor which we 
have named the esthetic and scien- 
tific presents the aspect of clear, 
free, intellectual activity. And 
here again the genetic lines of re- 
lationship point back unequivo- 
cally to a given people—to the 
ancient Greeks—as the nation who 
in their buoyant, youthful assur- 
ance of union, as between their 
own lives and the lives of their 
bright, beautiful divinities, devel- 
oped in joyous confidence the per- 
fect types of beauty in visible form 
on the one hand, and on the other 
traced out the fundamental forms 
inhering in all possible thought. 

It is this divine quality of self- 
poised unity and rhythm as the 
germ of all beauty which finds its 
first adequate expression with the 
Greeks. It is the dominant aspect 
of their life as apeople. In every- 
thing they did it shines out as the 
central, vital formative principle, 
the very soul of all. 

Hence we may accept as self- 
evident the assurance of Curtius, 
that the first great art-work of the 
Greeks was precisely their lan- 
guage. And we may add that as 
the compound factor of our modern 
civilization which we are here con- 
sidering—the esthetic and scien- 
tific—has its most vigorous roots 
in the Greek spirit; and as the 
most precise and adequate expres- 
sion of that spirit is the first and 
greatest of its art-works, the Greek 
language—which, of all the splen- 
did creations of the Hellenic spirit, 
has alone come down to us unmu- 
tilated—it is evident that to ex- 
clude Greek from our scheme of 
modern discipline would be to mu- 





tilate the scheme and to forfeit our 
very claim to be ‘‘modern.’’ For, 
as we may now confidently affirm, 
the term ‘‘modern’’ inthe present 
connection, properly means noth- 
ing else than this: the interfusion 
of all the fundamental factors of for- 
mer civilizations into an actual or- 
ganic whole of culture lacking noth- 
ing of the means and methods for 
the development of fully-rounded 
examples of perfectly balanced man- 
hood. 

Along with this, and as confir- 
matory of it, there is further to be 
noted the unquestionable concrete 
result to the individual from the 
study of Greek, viz., that consists- 
ing inthe refining of mental fibre, in 
increased precision of method, in a 
clearness and finish of result not 
otherwise to be attained. 

‘*Mere inertia,’’ then, will not 
suffice to explain the retention of 
the classics in the modern curricu- 
lum. Rather this fact is due to 
the conviction, by no means always 
clearly defined, that these lan- 
guages are indispensable organic 
factors of a truly ‘‘modern’”’ educa- 
tion—that in truth the dzscontinu- 
ance, rather than the continuance, 
of their study must constitute a 
reversion to a simpler and there- 
fore less truly modern type of edu- 


cation. 
(70 be concluded.) 





A crrRcuLAR from the Secre- 
tary’s office of the National Edu- 
cational Association announces that 
Buffalo, New York, has been se- 
lected for the next annual meet- 
ing (July 711, 1896), subject to 
certain conditions in the way of 
reasonable railroad rates 

The circular was received too 
late for notice in the December 
number. 

For copy of Constitution and 
information as to the Association 
and its publications, address the 
secretary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, 
Minn. ° 


ENGLISH IN HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


BY PROF. L. A. JOHNSON, PH.D. 





Part I. 

3. SucH a course in English as 
we are considering, should assist 
the student in the formation of a 
correct and forceful style adequate 
to his present needs, and flexible 
enough to grow with the growth of 
his ideas that are valuable enough 
to be communicated. In seeking 
this end our teaching is for the 
most part at fault. We are told to 
learn to do by doing, to write by 
writing, to compose by composing, 
and so forth. Much work is done 
in the primary and grammar 
grades, which consists, to borrow 
a phrase from Stedman, ‘‘in wreak- 
ing thought on expression for ex- 
pression’s sake.’’ This may be 
all very well within certain limits, 
but a genuine style, that mode of 
expression which, obeying the 
conventionalities of composition, is 
yet the expression of personality— 
the only true force ‘in writing—can 
be learned only in trying to ex- 
press our own thoughts because of 
the value we attach tothem. Hav- 
ing something to say is the prime 
condition of developing a charac- 
teristic mode of expression. Some- 
thing, it must be admitted can be 
done towards securing this result 
by practice in writing; yet far 
more help is to be gained from the 
study of style in authors that have 
had something to say and have at- 
tained a characteristic way of 
making their expression fit their 
thought. Not, indeed, the study 
of the style of one author, but of 
many authors ; for the study of one 
author, or of several authors, has 
a tendency to limit the student to 
the few modes of expression that 
come under his observation, and so 
to take all originality out of him. 
As Emerson says in reference to 
books: ‘‘I had better never read a 
book than to be warped clear out 
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of my orbit and become a satellite 
instead of a planet,’’ so it is in 
style, one had better never study 
the style of the few, even the mas- 
ters, than to lose his originality 
and fail in expression to put forth 
the truth as it is transformed and, 
it may be, transfigured by his own 
personality. The study of many 
styles, properly conducted, along 
with the study of the abstract prin- 
ciples of rhetoric, will do much to- 
wards the development of the 
power of expression in the student 
and will at the same time rid him 
of the tyranny of any. Mr. John 
Morley thinks ‘‘men will do better 
for reaching precision by studying 
carefully and with an open mind 
and vigilant eye the great models 
of writing, than by excessive prac- 
tice of writing on their own ac- 
count.’’ I am inclined to broaden 
this statement and assert its truth 
in regard to all the elements of 
style. I lean, therefore, to the 
opinion that there is too much 
original composition required in 
our present methods and too little 
of that study of style which will 
lay in well-grounded knowledge 
the foundation of characteristic 
expression. 

4. We should aim, in the fourth 
place, to acquaint our students 
with all the resources of artistic 
expression. Versification, poetic 
phrasing, tone, color, figures, rep- 
etition and parallelism and the 
like, are to be taught, not by giv- 
ing such instruction in these mat- 
ters as may be gleaned from certain 
chapters in some of our rhetorics 
and hand-books of poetics ; but as 
organic elements of expression. 
The functions of rhyme, metre, 
rhythm and blank verse are to be 
sought after. We have not gone 
far enough unless our pupils can 
feel, if they cannot see, the neces- 
sary connection between these and 
the subject-matter. 


Why are the metres of ‘‘Hia- 
watha’’ and ‘‘Evangeline’’ so dif- 
ferent? Why does Shakespeare 


use blank verse in the discursive 
portions of his plays—in lyrical 
portions often drops into rhyme— 
and in other parts descends to 
Why do we find one form 
of verse in Shelley’s ‘‘Skylark,’’ 
and quite another in Bryant’s 
‘*Thanatopsis’’? These, and such 
like questions, the student must be 
taught to answer—if not to his in- 
tellect, yet to his feelings. Not 
until a student discerns the solu- 
tion of problems such as these 
questions raise, is he prepared to 
perceive the essential distinction 
between prose and poetry—and 
verse remains to him, as it seems 
now to be to someso-called literary 
lights, a non-essential and even an 
impediment in the expression of 
matters poetical. Let him once 
see that emotion is rhythmical, and 
that in verse we have that ebb and 
flow of languge that most nearly 
corresponds to the rise and sub- 
sidence of emotion, and a whole 
flood of light pours into his soul ; 
poetry, the expression of the emo- 
tional, the spiritual, in man, must 
use those rhythmical forms that 
approach most nearly an edequate 
suggestion of it; while prose, ad- 
dressing itself to the understand- 
ing, busies itself rather with the 
problems of clearness and force, 
and leaves harmony, to a great ex- 
tent, to shift for itself. 

Further, he may now discover 
the distinction between verse and 
poetry—why Gray’s Elegy is in- 
stinct with poetry by reason of its 
appealing to the spiritual man, 
while such lines as— 


“T put my hat upon my head, 
walked upon the Strand, 

And there I met another man whose hat 
was in his hand,”’ 


are destitute of the least spark of 
poetic fire, having a form of art 
without the power thereof. 

TRINITY UNIVERSITY, TEXAS. 
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Now that the Christmas rush is over, 
you can do your shopping in comfort. 
The ‘*Famous,’’ Broadway and Morgan, 
offers inducements to teachers which 
should meet their approval and attract 
their trade. We want it, and shall spare 
no pains to merit and retain it. A 
walk through the big store is always a 
pleasure, and we invite you to call, 
whether you care to buy oF not. 
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aaa purpose of those educato 
who are carrying on th 
work of the society is to elevat 
the character of the work done ig 
our schools and to extend their in 
fluence beyond the narrow limits of 
the school-room. This they hop 
and expect to accomplish } 
arousing an interest in those sub’ 
jects which stimulate thought and 
invigorate the mental powers. 


The great strength of this move. 
ment lies largely in the intelli. 
gence of the audiences, and the = 
significant fact that they consist 
largely of reading and thinking 
people in the community, as well 
as the most intelligent and pro 
gressive among our teachers. 


their 1 
varied 
he pl 


: ; _Pfor ut 
No intellec ual dry-rot is possi- ances 


ble among the members of this§o, jt. 
society, for the ever fresh and in 
vigorating discussions of the sev-}. 
eral leaders furnish new and at} Pp” 
‘ 3 tate 
tractive features touching some of 
scher 
the profoundest, as well as some of 
: sults 
the livest problems of our day. bed 
When mental growth stops intel- ie 
Jectual dry-rot sets in ; and mental It 
growth is best secured by close phys 
and constant contact with the vig-§°U 
orous and progressive minds off?! 


others. sche 
ably 
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It is coming to be a recognized 
principle in all intelligent legis 
lation that only those laws can be 
enforced which find a sanction in 
public opinion. Legislation which 
far outruns public opinion becomes pane 
a dead letter on the statute books.§°"* 
Just so the education furnished eh 
by our schools is sound or  frivo Thi 
lous, as we find that sound or friv- _ 
olous notions on this subject large: nas 
ly prevail in the community. bra 


‘ t inv 
To imbue the minds of the peo- f 


A . . Bethe 
ple in the community, then, with “a 
clear and comprehensive views on to. 


matters pertaining to education, is 
a feature of educational work 
which should not be overlooked or 
neglected. 


giv 
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The Society of Pedagogy sup- 
lies precisely the means needed 
o bring together teachers and 
Bpatrons, to the end that both can 
be made to co-operate in carrying 
Yon systematically and efficiently 
hat phase of individual activity 


No one not saturated with the 


t and pirit of pedantry can be indiffer- 


ent to this matter. Those who are 
well equipped intellectually can 
“Icontribute largely to the success 
fof this enterprise. Those less 
favored in this respect by reason 
of lack of opportunity can find 
their needs met by reason of the 
varied and flexible character of 
the plan proposed by the society 
for utilizing the educational appli- 
"Jances at its command in carrying 
on its work. 


Those whose knowledge has 
Jripened into wisdom, cannot _hesi- 
tate to commend and support a 
scheme so far-reaching in its re- 

sults and so beneficial to the cause 
'Jof education. 


It is generally known, too, that 
physical vigor is the result of vig- 


ig-fOrous but judicious exercise. This 


recognition marks the educational 
schemes of to-day almost as notice- 
ably as it did the educational 


._ schemes ofthe Greek. But neither 


physical vigor nor mental vigor is 
the result of spasmodic effort ; 
much less is it the result of a do- 
nothing-policy. The only sure 

guarantee we can have of realizing 
Peither is found in systematic study. 
This systematic study must not be 


oe limited to the studies and work of 


the school-room, but it must em- 
brace a wide range of thought and 
t investigation, stimulated only by 
the higher branches of human 
knowledge. Ample opportunity 
to pursue these higher studies is 
given by the St. Louis Society of 
Pedagogy, since the plan is suffi- 
Ciently comprehensive to indicate 
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the rank in the hierarchy of 
sciences that each branch holds ; 
and sufficiently specific to avoid 
that vagueness of thought which 
is little better than ignorance 
itself. 

The unity of design in this plan 
gives unity of purpose to the work 
of the individual members of the 
society and encourages and stimu- 
lates a healthy spirit of emulation, 
which is always found to be a sign 
of intellectual life and a guarantee 
of intellectual growth. More than 
this no one can reasonably ask ; 
with less than this no one ought 
to be satisfied. 

The work of the society is char- 
acterized by the most rigid method. 
It never degenerates into rambling 
and profitless discussions. The 
function of the leader in each sec- 
tion is both to direct and control 
the work in his department and to 
give vitality and coherence to any- 
thing and everything in the nature 
of suggestions found germain to 
the topic of the hour. 

Another feature of the work of 
this society consists in a series of 
public lectures on subjects of a 
general nature great current ques- 
tions of national interest or of ed- 
ucational value. The course for 
the current year contains carefully 
prepared addresses on the follow- 
ing subjects : ‘“The American Cit- 
izen,’’ ‘‘Eminent Americans,’’ 
‘‘Salient Features in Literature,’’ 
“The Individual and the Race,’’ 
‘‘Myth and Nature,’’ ‘‘Art.’’ 

The interest the people in our 
community are taking in these lec- 
tures is clearly evinced by the 
large and intelligent audiences 
which have been present on these 
occasions. The work done by our 
teachers is, by these several means, 
brought to the attention of the gen- 
eral public, and the chasm that 
separates school and patron is thus 
bridged over, and the work of in- 
telligent approval or intelligent 


criticism is made both possible and 
salutary. 








FOR BABY’S SKIN 
Scalp and Hair 


USE 

The most effective skin purifying and beaue 
tifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
For distressing facial eruptions, pimples, 
blackheads, irritations of the scalp, dry, 
thin, and falling hair, red, rough “too 
chafings, and simple rashes and blemishes 
of childhood, it is absolutely incomparable, 

Sold throughout the world. British depot: Naw. 


Bery, 1, King Edward-st., London. Potrer Drug 
& Cum, Coxp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S.A. 





The great danger that threatens 
American institutions lurks in the 
neglect shown and the indifference 
felt by those who can and should 
strengthen and build up by every 
legitimate and available means all 
those undertakings which have for 
their aim the advancement of the 
best interests of our country. To 
teach simply to live is neither 
noble nor ennobling. To live sim- 
ply to amass wealth finds no justifi- 
cation in any Christian or philo- 
sophical theory of life. Should it 
be found vital that each individual 
should grow an intellectual and 
moral fibre that shall survive the 
shock of death, or cease to be, the 
hope of immortality would give a 
new impetus to intellectual work 
and a much higher purpose to 
moral action than we find’inindus- 
trial life at the present time, and 
make education and genuine re- 
ligion living issues that would 
soon supplant the dead formalities 
so often found in the school and in 
the church. 

Stranger transformations in hu- 
man belief and human thought 
have happened in the history of 
the race ; and such a theory, even 
though a fiction, would, much like 
many other fictions in the affairs of 
men, particularly legal and theo- 
logical fictions, serve a good and 
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substantial purpose, until, by a 
process of mental evolution, men 
could be made to take a broader 
and more rational view of those 
matters which pertain to intellec- 
tual life and moral conduct. The 
range of mental vision is extended 
by the studies and the methods of 
studying them pursued in the sev- 
eral sections of the Society of Ped- 
agogy, and a rational basis laid for 
dealing with the facts and theories 
in every field of investigation. 

These essentially liberalizing 
tendencies of the pedagogical work 
constitute the new and chief fea- 
ture of this plan ; and no one can 
come under the influence of the 
spirit of enthusiasm which pre- 
vails among the members without 
realizing that a love for learning 
is contagious and may be induced 
by proper contact, as is said by the 
physicists in dealing with some of 
our scientific theories. 

Mr. Soldan deals with methods 
of study and teaching; Mr. Cook 
deals with the uses of history ; Mr. 
Long deals with the functions of 
mind ; Mr. Bryant deals with the 
ethical element in human nature ; 
Mr. Schuyler with the salient fea- 
tures in literature; Mr. Krall 
with the growth of scientific ideas; 
Miss Fruchte deals with art, and 
Mr. Bryan with the principles of 
chemistry. Here is a field broad 
enough and rich enough to satisfy 
the most ambitious or the most 
fastidious, Ss. 


Fine sense and exalted sense are not 
half so useful as common sense; there 
are forty men of wit for one man of 
good sense; and he that will carry 
nothing about him but gold, will be 
every day at a loss for readier change. 
—Addison. 








Let us figure together. No matter 
in what department of ‘Famous,”’ 
Broadway and Morgan, you make your 
purchases, we guarantee to save you 
money. We would like to open an ac- 
count with you, and would be pleased 
to have you take advantage of our 
special discount to teachers. 
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Grammar. 


t. THE long lines of young faces rose 
2. tier above tier down the whole length 
3. of the chapel, from the little boy’s 
4. who had just left his mother, to the 
5. young 


man’s who was going out 


5 next week into the great world, re- 
6. joicing in his strength. It was a 
. great and solemn sight, and never 

8. more so than at this time of the year, 

). when the only lights in the chapel 
10. were inthe pulpit and at the seats 
rt. of the preepostors of the week, and 
12. the soft twilight stole over the rest 
13. of the chapel, deepening into dark- 
14. ness in the high gallery behind the 
15. organ-—'‘ Jom Brown’s School Days 

at Rugby.”’ 

1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 
the following clauses: a. Lines rose 
(line 1); 6. who had left (line 4); ¢. 
who was going (line 5 ; d. it was sight 
lines 7, 8); e. lights were (line to.) 

. Ad- 
e. Adjective. 

2. Give a. three modifiers of twilight 
(line 13); 6. two modifiers of deepening 
(line 14). 


1. a. Principal. 6. Adjective. c 


jective. 


d. Principal. 


2. a. The adjectives ¢he and soft, and 
the participle deepening. 6b. The ad- 
verbial phrases imto darkness and in 
gallery. 

3. Select a. an abstract noun; 6. a 
personal pronoun; ¢c. a qualifying ad- 
jective ; d. an adverb of degree; e¢. a 
proposition. 

3. Answers will differ. 

4. a. What partof the verb is rejoicing 
(line 6?) 6. What does it modify ? 

4. a. Participle; 6. modifies who. 

5. Give syntax of a. lines (line 1); 
6. week (line 6); c. sight (line 8.) 

5. @. Subject of vose, nominative case. 
6. Object of a preposition not expressed, 
objective case. c. Attribute (predicate 
noun), nominative case. 

6. Select a verb in the a. past tense; 
6. past perfect tense ; c. in the progres- 
sive form--all in the indicative mode. 


6. a. Past tense, rose, was going, was, 
were, Stole. 6. Past perfect tense, had 
left. c. Progressive form, was going. 

7. Give the four principal parts of a. 


vose (line 1); 6 stode (line 13). Name 
the parts. 

Indicative Participle. 
Present. Past. Present. Past, 
Rise, rose, rising, risen, 
Steal, stole, stealing, stolen, 


8. Define a. 
proper noun. 
Bes BZ 


changed to indicate person, is a per. 


personal pronoun; 4, 


pronoun whose form jg 


sonal pronoun. 6. A name of a particu 
lar person, place, or thing is a proper 
noun, 

g. @ Write a sentence containing a 
transitive verb. 6. Rewrite the sentence 
changing the verb to the passive voice, 

9g. a. Ea, The man fed the horse. 4, 
Ex. 


Io, 


The horse was fed by the man. 
The attribute of a predicate may 
bea. anoun; 6.a pronoun; c, aclause, 
Give an example of each. 

10. a. Ex. Milton was a poet. 6. Ex, 
Itishe. c. Ea. The answer was that 
he would go. 





a atin 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY, 





I. What is the prime purpose of 
drawing in the public school ? 

2. How is good language principally 
learned ? 

3. Given the subject, ‘“George Wash- 
ington,” show what should be required 
of a class preparatory to a written com- 
position. 





Not a Patent Medicine. 
Cc 
Nervous Prostration. 


Me n tal Depression. 
Nervous 


Dyspepsia. 


Mental Failure. 
Freligh’s 
Ton i C (A Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 


directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


f, 2. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton S'.. New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 
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4. Show how to develop the idea of 
he subject of a sentence. 





ble. 5. Why should pupils be required to 
Pasi Msolve many promiscuous problems ? 
risen, § 6. The teacher is in a degree re- 
stolen, fisponsible forthe bodily health of the 
un; $fchild. What does Page say on this sub- 
fect ? 
rm js§ 7. State the ethical value of music 
a pergas a school exercise. 
articug§ §, Why isit objectionable to formu- 
ProperBiate a code of rules for the management 
of schools. 
ming 4 9. How may a good newspaper be 
ice made serviceable in teaching geography? 
se. 7 10. a@ How would you show objec- 
an. tively toa class of pupils the muscles 
e may that bend the lower arm; 6. the muscles 
‘lause,pthat bend the fingers ? 
ANSWERS. 
b. Ex, 
Ss that} 1 To benefit the masses by cultivat- 
ing an aesthetic taste, and to aid the 
OMY, § wage-earner, 
se an ® By hearing good language, by 
reading good language, and by using 
ipally good language. 

3. Tomakean outline. To arrange 

Wash-§ the heads in a logical order. To am- 
juired§ plify the heads. To join the parts into 
com-f 4 whole. 

4. Answers will differ. 

——— 

5. To ascertain that they have not 
merely memorized the rules, and are 
not dependent on set forms of solution. 

, 6. See Page’s ‘‘Theory and Practice 
of Teaching.”’ 
me 7. Answers will differ. 

8. Because offences that involve 
moral guilt do not need to be formally 
forbidden, and offences that interfere 
with the success of a school or with the 
interests of other pupils may be made 
obvious in the administration of the 

a school. 

) 9. By calling the attention of the 
has class to all items of interest referring 
ite to topics in geography under consider- 
ten ation. 

ail. 10. a. By having them place the 
as fingers around the fleshy part of the 
fall upper’ arm, and close and straighten 
ny the elbow joint. 6. By having them 


clasp the fingers around the fleshy part 
of the lower arm, and close and open 
the hand. 
cepted.) 


(Other correct answers ac- 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Define a. hygiene ; 6. assimilation ; 
¢. excretion. 

2. a. Locate the triceps muscle. 6. 
What muscle is directly opposed to the 
triceps, constituting with the triceps a 
pair of muscles? + 

3. Show how the statement that ar- 
teries carry bright red blood is only 
partially correct. 

4. By what fluid does a, the portal 
vein carry; 6. the lacteals? c. Where do 
these organs have their beginning? 

5. Why should persons having weak 
lungs take special care of the skin? 

6 What elements of food are digested 
in a. the stomach; d. the intestines ? 

7. a. What evil effects frequently at- 
tend the wearing of clothing colored 
with cheap, poisonous dyes? 06, What 
function of the skin is active in pro- 
ducing these evil effects? 

8. Why is it not prudent to exercise 
vigorously immediately after eating ? 

g. Give three rules to be observed in 
keeping cellars in proper sanitary con- 
dition. 

10. Show how the words, ‘‘Visiting 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth gen- 
eration,’’ are proved true with reference 
to those who use alcoholic stimulants to 
excess. 


ANSWERS. 


I. a. It is the science which treats of 
the preservation of the health. 6 Itis 
the process of taking nourishment from 
the blood and converting it into tissue. 
c. It is the process of eliminating waste 
products from the system. 

2. a. It is at the back of the upper 
6. The biceps. 

3. The statement is true only of the 


arm. 


arteries of the systematic circulation. 
The arteries of the pulmonary circula- 
tion carry dark red blood. 

4 a. Blood. 6. Chyle. c. 
stomach and the intestines. 

5. The pores of the skin kept open by 
frequent bathing aid the lungs in dis- 
charging waste matter. 

6.a. The albuminoid element. 5. The 
fats and oils. 


In the 


7. a. Skin eruptions and blood pois- 
oning. 4. Absorption. 

8. Vigorous exercise diverts the 
blood from the stomach, where it is 
needed to carry on the work of diges- 
tion. 

g. They should be frequently ven- 


tilated. They should be kept dry. They 


should be kept free from all decaying 
organic matter. 

Io. Persons using alcoholic stimu- 
lants to excess often transmit to their 
descendants nervous diseases and an ap 
petite for alcoholic beverages. 





OUR COLUMN OF FUN. 





Mamma: “You should always take 
the smaller piece of anything offered. 
You just took the larger piece of cake, 
and left the smaller piece for your 
elder brother.” ‘vommy: “But, mam- 
ma, as Willie is my elder, I think the 
plate should have been passed to him 
first.” 

A gentleman gave a party in honor 
of a celebrated missionary lately re- 
turned from his field of work. The 
ladies appeared in very low-necked 
dresses, and as the host feared the 
style aight his reverence, he 
apologized to him for it, saying that 
fashion demanded it. “Oh, I don’t 
mind it at all,” replied the missionary; 


shock 


“IT have been ten years among the 
savages!” 
The Boston “Traveler” recently 


printed a good story of a School Board 


officer who received an anonymous 
letter informing him that at a certain 
house were two kids that were not 
attending school. He at once started 
for the house indicated, and in reply 
to his official knock came the good 
woman of the house. 

“You have two children who do not 
go to school,” said the officer. 

“Children?” said the woman. “We've 
no children.” 

“Oh, 
ficer. 

The woman stepped bac¢s and ealled 
her husband. 

“Here, John, here’s a man says we 
have some children, and they don’t 
go to school.” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” 

“But read this,” 
ficer. 

The man read at first with a puzzled 
expression, and then a light broke over 
his face. 

“Yes,” he said at last, “I suppose I 
must admit it. My kids don’t attend 
school, certainly, because I really 
don’t like to send them.” 

“It doesn’t matter what you like, 
they will have to go,” said the officer. 
“Let me see them.” 

The man meekly led the way to an 
outhouse, where, calmly reposing by 
the side of an old nannygoat were 
two veritable “kids.” 


yes, you have,” said the of- 


said he. 
persisted the of- 
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EUGENE FIELD. 


Eugene Field died a few weeks ago 
in Chicago. His death was sudden 
and unexpected. He was one of the 
brightest of American newspaper men, 
and one of the sweet singers of our 
country. He is often called the chil- 
dren's poet. He is the author of some 
exquisite lines that will forever endear 
him to the hearts of lovers of true 
verse. The following are two of his 
best: 


or 


WYNKEN, BLYNKEN AND NOD. 





Wynken, Blyken and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe— 
Sailed on a river of crystal light 
Into a sea of dew. 
“Where are you going, and what do 
you wish?’ 
The old moon asked the three. 
“We have come to fish for the herring 
fish 
That live in the beautiful sea; 
Nets of silver and gold have we,” 
Said Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


The old moon laughed and sang a song 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night 

long 
Kiuffied the waves of dew. 
's he littie stars were the herring fish 
That lived in that beautiful sea; 
“Now cast your net wherever you 
wish— 
Never afeared are we,” 
So cried the stars to the fishermen 
three— 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
To the stars in twinkling foam, 
Then down from the skies came the 
wooden shoe. 
*T was all so pretty a sail it seemed 
As if it could not be, 
And some of the folks thought ’twas 
a dream they’d dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea, 


But I shall name you the fishermen 
three: 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


Wynken and Blynken are two little 
eyes, ° 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoes that sailed the 
skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle bed. 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fisher- 
men three— 
Wynken, 
Blynken 
And Nod. 


oe or 


LITTLE BOY BLUE. 





The little toy dog is covered with dust, 
But sturdy and staunch he stands; 
And the little toy soldier is red with 

rust, 
And his musket moulds in this hands. 
Time was when the little toy dog was 
new, 
And the soldier was passing fair; 
And that was the time when our Litle 
Boy Blue 
Kissed them and put them there. 


“Now, don’t you go till I come,” he 
said, 
“And don’t you make any noise!” 
So, todling off in his trundle bed, 
He dreamt of the pretty toys; 
And, as he was dreaming, an angel 
song 
Awakened our Little Boy Blue— 
Oh! the years are many, the years are 
lung, 
But the little toy friends are true! 


Aye, faithful to Little Boy Boy Blue 
they stand, 
Each in the same old place— 
Awaiting the touch of the little hand, 
The smile of a little face; 
And they wonder, as waiting the long 
years through 
In the dust of that little chair, 
What has become of our Little Boy 
Blue, 
Since he kissed them and put them 
there. 





“In the elder days of the art, 
Suilders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 
For the gods see everywhere. 


” 


THE RIDE TO BUSIPVILLE. 









THE 
EUGENE FIELD. 
Play that my knee was a calico mare I’ve liv’ 
Saddled and bridled for Bumpville; we 
Leap to the back.of this steed, if you A®’ ® 
dare, An’ fift 
And gallop away to Bumpville! br 
I hope you'll be sure to sit fast in you’ MY 
seat, An’ I'v 
For this calico mare is prodigiously Ww 
fleet, I nev 
And many adventures you're likely to an’ he: 
meet d 
As you journey along to Bumpville. Your 
This calico mare both gallops and trots, . 
While whisking you off to Bumpville;™ Kee? ‘ 
She paces, she shies, she stumbles, in 
No mi 
spots, t 
In the tortuous road to Bumpville; If y 
And sometimes this strangely mer- . 
curial steed Don't 
Will suddenly stop and refuse to pro- 
bp Tha 
Which, all will admit, is vexations in- | 
seek, . Thou 
When one is en route to Bumpville! 
She’s scared of the cars when the en- Ro 
gine goes “Toot!” Just 
Down by the crossing at Bumpville; 
You'd better look out for that treach- Yo 
erous brute 
Bearing you off to Bumpville! An’ | 
With a snort she rears upon her hind- 
ermost heels, Oh! 
And executes jigs and Virginia reels— 
Words fail to explain how embarrassed Cu 
one feels An’ 
Dancing so wildly to Bumpville! 
It’s bumpty bump and it’s jiggyty jog, ” 
Journeying on to Bumpville; Oh! 
It’s over the hill top and down through 
the bog If 
You ride on your way to Bumpville; Ths 
It’s rattlety bang over bowlder and 
stump, Y 
There are rivers to ford, there are 
fences to jump, Ke 
And the corduroy road it goes bumpy 
ty bump, 7 
Mile after mile to Bumpville! ar 
Perhaps you'll observe it’s no easy Co! 
thing 
Making a journey to Bumpville, 
So I think, on the whole, it were pru- 
dent to bring ' 
An end to this ride to Bumpville; 
For though she had uttered no protest 
or plaint, : a 
The calico mare must be blowing 
and faint— 
What’s more to the point, ’m blowed 
if I ain’t! B 


So play we have got to Bumpville! 
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THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE §$. 





(For a recitation.) 
I've lived sixty years in this frisky old 
world, 
An’ seen lots of changin’ and turnin’, 
An’ fifty of them by the sweat of my 
brow, 
My bread an’ my butter been earnin’, 
An’ I’ve learned many things in the 
way of hard facts; 
I never was any great scholar, 
An’ here’s one for you. Whatever you 
do, 
Young man—an’’ young woman, I’m 
warnin’ you, too, 
Keep on the right side of the dollar. 


No matter how much you may want 
this or that, 
If you can’t spare the money to buy 


it, 
Don’t run into debt, or you'll quickly 
regret 
That you ever were tempted to try 
it. 


Though your clothes may be white at 
the seams, and you find 
Rough edges on cuffs an’ collar, 
Just wait to get new till the same you 
can do, 
Young man—an’ young woman, I’m 
warnin’ you, too— 
An’ keep on the right side of a dollar. 


Oh! the strifes an’ the troubles that 
would be like weeds, 
Cut down in their pestilent growin’ 
An’ the blessings, like the beautiful 
flowers, that folks 


In their stead would be constantly 
sowin’; 
Oh! the homes an’ the lives that 


wouldn’t be lost, 
If you this plain receipt would foller 
That I lay down to you! Whatever you 


do, 
Young man—an’ young woman, I’m 
warnin’ you, too— 


Keep on the right side of a dollar. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
This should be spoken by a boy 
dressed like an old man, with long 
coat, spectacles, ete. 


TOO LITTLE AND TOO BIG. 





To-day I asked my mamma if I could 
whittle, 
Yes I did. 
“Oh, no, my girlie,” said she, “you’re 
too little,” 
So she did. 


But Tom stepped so hard right on my 
toe, 


I cried, I did. 
She said, “Oh, you’re too big a girl to 
cry out so,” 
That’s what she did. 
Why can’t I cry if I am little? 
Or, if I’m big, why can’t I whittle? 





A FEW METrIORY GEMS. 





Who is the author of each of the fol- 
lowing? Answers to be given next 
month. 

1. It is better to receive than to do 
an injury. 

2. Act well your part; there all the 
honor lies. 

38. All healthy things are sweet-tem- 
pered. 

4. An honest man is the noblest work 
of God. 

5. A royal heart is often hid under a 
tattered coat. 

6. A straight line is the shortest in 
morals as well as in geometry. 

7. A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 

Its loveliness increases; 
It will never pass into nothing- 
ness. 

8. A true genius may be known by 
this sign, that the dunces are all in 
confederacy against him. 

9. A young man idle; an old man 
needy. 

10. Beauty when unadorned, adorned 
the most. 

11. Behind a frowning providence 

God hides a shining face. 

12. But pleasures are like poppies 

spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is 
is shed, 

Or like the snowfall on the river, 

A moment white, then melts for- 
ever. 

18. Calumnies are sparks which if 
you do not blow them will go out of 
themselves. 

14. Habit is a cable; we weave a 
thread of it each day, and it becomes 
so strong we cannot break it. 

15. If the power to do hard work is 
not talent, it is the best possible sub- 
stitute for it. 

16. In the lexicon of youth which fate 
reserves for a bright manhood, there is 
no such word as fail. 

17. Acts, looks, words, steps, form 
the alphabet by which you may spell 
character. 

18. If a man empties his purse into 
his head no man can take it from him. 

19. To truth’s house there is a sin- 
gle door, which is experience. 

20. Look up and not down; look for- 
ward and not back; look out and not 
in; and lend a hand. 


21. To live in hearts we leave behind 


is not to die. 


22. Heaven is not reached by a sin- 
gle bound; 
But we build the ladder by which 
we rise 
From the lowly earth to the 
vaulted skies, 
And mount to the summit round 
by round. 
23. He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 
24. Hast thou named all the birds 
without a gun? 
O! be my friend, and teach me to 
be thine. 
We will give a handsome book to the 
best set of answers received before 
Ja’nuary 20. J. G. R. 





The most successful teachers that we 
know—successful in the wider sense 
of the term—are those who are alive 
to the life that is about them. Such 
teachers do not let their light shine 
beneath a bushel. They permit the 
good that they do to be known, that it 
may stimulate others and benefit them- 
selves by its reflex influences. The 
modesty that keeps your light to your- 
self is another name for laziness. If 
your pupils are doing good work, or 
if you have discovered new methods 
in teaching, allow them to be known 
that others may be benefited and your 
own pupils encouraged. You cannot 
be a living fountain of knowledge to- 
your pupils unless you take the papers 
and read them. You cannot be in 
touch with the community in which 
you live unless you take the local pa- 
pers.—Exchange. 





Four reasons why you should do your 
trading at the ‘‘Famous,’’ corner Broad- 
way and Morgan: 

Ist. Accounts are opened with all 
public school teachers. 

2d. Special discounts are made to 
them on all purchases in all depart- 
ments, 

3d. The assortment is so large and 
varied as to satisfy the most fastidious 
taste. 

4th. The prices are absolutely the 
lowest considering the high quality of 
the goods offered. 


o> 





Every duty cheerfully done is a 
bath to the conscience. 


Me Si ce ee 2S ee ee Seg 
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DRAWING LESSON. 


BY J. H. BARRIS, 





[Teacher of drawing and penmanship in the 
Norfolk, Neb., Public Schools.] 


It is best to draw on the black-board 
before the class so that the pupils can 
see how you do it, but if you are sure 
you cannot do this, you may prepare 
the drawing beforehand. 
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Lesson I. 


1. Draw lines as Fig. 1. 

2. Ask class to draw the same on 
paper, slate or blackboard. 

3- Add lines as in Fig 2, allowing 
class time to add each line before you 
draw next one. 


4. Complete by adding lines as 
Fig. 3. 
LESSON II. 
1. Draw lines as Fig. t. 
2. Complete by adding lines as 


Fig. 2. 
LESSON III. 
1. Draw Fig. 1. 
2. Complete in drawing lines as 
found in Fig. 2. 


LESSON IV. 
1. Draw Fig. 1. 
2. Add lines as Fig. 2. 
3. Complete a3 Fig. 3. 


eee 
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ZSSON V. 


= 
L 


1. Draw Fig. 1. 
2. Add lines as Fig. 2. 
3. Complete as Fig. 


w 
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STELLA. 





(See engraving on oppisite page.) 

Just after sunset on a summer even- 
ing a weary man of business was com- 
ing and going leisurely about the lawn. 
Little Stella danced about him, now 
on this side, now on that, her childish 
fancies taking shape in incoherent 
prattle. She saw everything, and yet 
saw nothing. Her life was only dawn- 
ing on an older-growing world, even as 
the stars dawn with the waning of the 
day. 

To her the world as yet was all a 
twilight of vague and boundless pre- 
monition. All was but one great vision 
of intermingled color and of forms still 
undefined. 

3ut as the outer twilight deepened, 
the child instinctively turned her wan- 


—_— —— 


dering gaze more and more skywar4, 
Presently from the midst of a cloud 
that was hovering in the Hast a sham 
flash leaped up. Stella was startled, 
awakened, set wondering, and cried 
out: “What’s that, papa?’ 

Papa, too, had seen the flash without 
wondering. Yet with the child’s ques. 
tion he found himself to be altogether 
helpless. Visions of Franklin stealing 
away with his boy, a kite and a foolish 
feeling, into the field; the rain, the 
bristling kite the flash and 
shock from the key; the return of 
Franklin—foolish feeling gone—to is 
sue proclamation to the world that 
lightning and electricity are one and 


string, 


the same mode of the great world’s en- 
ergy—all this ran like another flash 
through papa’s mind. 

But how to make all this plain to the 
child? The man was helpless, and 
could only keep silence. Meanwhile 
another flash leaped up in the cloud, 
and instantly thereafter a star = ap- 
peared just above. Stella gave a sud- 
den, spasmodic pull at papa’s fingers 
and cried out: “I know, I know! It’s 
God scratching matches against the 
sky to light the stars by!” * 

It was a miracle, in which flowers, 
trees, earth, all things sublunary faded 
swiftly into unreality, while the sky 
flamed into vivid, actual being, reveal- 
ing God as alone truly active, and His 
activity, as focused in the creation of 
Light. Facts already long familiar to 
her in papa’s house here were on the 
instant seen as taking place also in 
what she had come to think of as her 
Father’s House there. 

In his dream that night papa saw 
little Stella standing in the rim of the 
moon with a long taper in her hand 
and securely setting the stars ablaze in 
the sky. Waking, he saw crescent 
youth wielding the wand of  intelli- 
gence to every touch of which the 
world responds in a fresh star-point of 
divine revelation. 

This explanation of lightning by a child 
was given in the newspapers several years 
ago. c 

W. M. B. 





The Webster Dictionary and Vest 
Pocket Library, advertised in another 
column, is a wonderful little book. Mr. 
Miles has a very ingenious way of con- 
densing, by which he succeeds in spell- 
ing, defining and pronouncing, in 4 
complete and accurate manner, 45,890 
words in the space usually occupied by 
about 15,000 words. It is a book for 
everyday use. See the advertisement 


and write. 
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LONG DIVISION. 

BY MARY A, HOOVER. 
LONG division is of a very complex 
pature. 
btions all of which are many times re- 
eated in a problem of any lengtk. It 


It includes three distinct oper- 





salso performed in a manner entirely 
iferent from anything which precedes 
t. For reasons it is 


these for 


upils to understand and equally hard 


hard 


o teach. A great deal of time and 
areful work is necessary to successful 
essons in long division. 

All work previous to long division 
hould be made very thorough and com- 
lete before this subject is touched. 
he development should be simple and 
clear. The process should be worked 
out concretely by means of bundles of 
splints or a Small 


numbers should be used until pupils 


numeral frame. 
are able to perform the operations easily 
and to give clear explanations. The 
L.tiowing is the order of work: 


1. Units only in dividend and di- 


visor. e. g. 
2)8(4 3)7(2 
f 6 
1 


2. Units and tens in the dividend, 
units only in the divisor. 
4)16(4 5)17(3 

16 5 


2 
3. Units, tens, and hundredsfin the 
dividend ; units only in the divisor. 


9)837(93 8)462(57 
81 40 
27 62 
27 56 
6 


4. Units and tens in both dividend 

and divisor. 

16)64(4 12)88(7 
64 84 


+ 

5. Any number in either dividend or 
divisor. 

These five steps, taken in their order, 
lead the children, gradually from 
work that is very simple to the complex 
work. Each step should be thoroughly 
drilled upon before passing to the next. 
A great deal of practice must be given 
in mechanical work and the explana- 
tion of each step before concrete prob- 
lems are taken up.—S. D. Educator. 





NATURE STUDY. 


A Lesson on Water. 


is 

Select a lump of ice and bring it into 
the school room. What is this? De- 
seribe it. cold, brittle. Give 
each child a piece. What 
when brought into tne Why 
does it melt in the hand’? Let us hold 
the thermometer bulb on the ice. What 
does the quicksilver do in the thermom- 
eter? How far does it go down? We 
What does 


Clear, 
does it do 
house? 


will melt this piece of ice. 
the heat change it into? 
Is ice lighter or heavier than water? 
Will it float on water? 
stay on top of 


Why does ice 
the pond instead of 
sinking? 
Il. 

put the water on the 
What does it do?) What comes 
off from this boiling water? Let us 
put the the boiling 
water. What does the quicksilver do 
now ? What 
Heat? 
Let us put just a little water in this 
baking-powder box, and set it on the 
stove. We will put the cover on tight- 
ly, and make a small hole in the cover 


Now let us 
stove. 


thermometer in 


How high does it rise? 
does cold do to the quicksilver? 


with an awl. 
what happens? 


When the water boils, 
Hold a cold piece of 
glass in the steam a moment. What 
is on the glass? 
Breathe on the glass. What is there 
on the glass now’? We call water when 
solid, ice; when liquid, as we usually 
see it, water; when hot, coming from 
boiling water, steam, vapor. In what 


form is water that 


comes from our 
breath? What form is it in the well? 
Tell me some other forms of water. 


Fog, snow, cloud, hail, rain. 
Ill. 

Catch snow flakes on a piece of black 
cloth, and examine with a glass. Draw 
all the different foOrms you ean find. 
Darken the room and put a thin piece 
of ice over a hole in the shutter, so 
that the sunlight can pass through. 
Now look with the glass. What do 
you see? Are these crystals like snow 
How do they differ? Geta 
sheet of ice from some little brook or 
puddie where the water has gone down 
after the ice has frozen. Examine the 
beautiful crystals on the under side. 
Examine crystals forming on ‘a cold 
window. Examine the steam as it 
issues from a teakettle. Is it white just 
where it leaves the spout? Why not? 

IV. 

Take a spoonful of sugar and place it 

in a cup of cold water. Stir it around 


crystals? 


and pour off the water. Is all the su- 
gar there? Where has the rest of it 
gone? Taste it. Do you taste any 
sugar? What has the water done to 
the sugar? Take a spoonful of sugar 
and put it in a cup of hot water. Stir 
one second, and pour off as before. 
Where is the sugar now? Does hot 
water dissolve more or less rapidly 
than cold water? Water dissolves sub- 
stances put into it. 

Place the thermometer in freezing 
water. At what temperature does it 
freeze? 

Place thermometer in boiling water. 
At what temperature does it boil? 

Place a small dish of water out of 
doors on a cold night; next day get it 
and see what has occurred. Why did 
the dish break? Why did the ice 
bulge? What does water do, ghen, in 
freezing? It expands. Hold up a 
glass of water. Look through it. De- 
seribe it. 

Y. 

Question the class about the uses of 
water, ice, snow. Have some of the 
various water, etc., 
read in (Lowell’s description 
of winter in the “Vision of Sir Laun- 
fall” is among the finest in literature.) 


poems on snow, 


school. 


Drawing snow crystals is interesting 
and instructive work. 

Frost on the windows is also very 
beautiful. 

An experiment may be made by plac- 
ing a tumbler of cracked ice in a warm 
room. There will soon form on the 
outside of the glass beautiful frost 
crystals. This proves the presence of 
water vapor in the atmosphere.—From 
One Hundred Lessons in Nature Study, 
by Frank O. Payne. E. L. Kellogg & 
Co., Pub., New York. 





I WOULD rather see a ragged Indian 
with his old-fashioned bow and arrow 
aiming at his mark and hitting it than 
the most elegant marksman with a beau- 
tiful modern rifle who, nevertheless, 
hits the wrong mark every time. And 
so I would rather have my child in the 
old wooden schoolhouse under the gen- 
uine teacher, working to make true- 
hearted American citizens, than in the 
great palatial city schoolhouse without 
the right sort of teacher.—C. #. Dole. 





STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, } ss 
Lucas County, ‘ 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & 
Co., doing business in the city of Toledo, Coun- 
ty and State aforesaid, and that said firm will 
pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 

F. J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December A. D. 1886. 

A W. GLEASON, 


SEAL. : 
—_— Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mncous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
aay Sold by Druggists, 5c. 
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LESSONS IN VERTICAL WRITING. 


. (By E. C. Mills, Western Normal Col- 
jege, Bushnell, II.) 
No. 1. 

It will be our aim to make this se- 
ries of lessons in upright penmanship 
as practical as possible—nothing but 
the plainest and most useful forms will 
be presented. The lesons are given 
with the view of training the teacher's 
Skill in the execution of forms as well 
as presenting methods for the class 
during the writing hour. One of the 
main drawbacks in teaching penman- 
ship successfully in the public school, 
in many instances, is the teacher’s in- 
ability to place a well written copy on 
the board or at the pupil’s desk. Now, 
my fellow-teachers, if you would make 
more of a success in teaching writing 
in your school you must take more in- 
terest in the subject yourself. We are 
glad to say that more interest is being 
taken in this branch at the present 
time than ever before; and it will be 
but a short time until every teacher 
who cannot teach penmanship upon 
scientific principles will be greatly be- 
hind the times as an educator. If you 
really wish to improve your writing, 
secure the best materials obtainable, 
and one or two hours a day of faithful 
practice will produce quite a remark- 
able change in your handwriting in 
three or four months. 

MATERIALS. 

Much depends upon the kind of ma- 
terial used. In this day, when good 
stationery can be secured at such a 
nominal figure, there is no reason why 
even the most frugal should not pos- 
sess the best. 

Paper.—Paper with a smooth surface 
is not always the best for good writing. 
A paper that rather inclines toward 
roughness, with such a firm texture 
that there will be no possibility of the 
ink spreading, should be selected. The 
brand of foolscap known as the “Ever- 
green City” is the best we have been 
able to secure for general class use. 

Pens.—The best for practice 
business writing are coarse pens, of 
any kind; the falcon pen is unexcelled 
for this system. 

Ink.—A supply of jet black ink 
should be kept on hand. Never use an 
ink that is pale when written with, as 
ithe imperfections in the writing cannot 
be detected as readily as when a jet 
black color is used. 

Ink Stands should always be kept 
lean; never allow a thick sediment to 
accumulate in the bottom. 
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Pen Holder.—For practicing and for 
business purposes, a common, ordinary 


straight holder should be 


that is neither too large nor too small 


around the part that is held 
hand. 


POSITION. 


Position of the Body.—Sit squarely 
the table, and erect. 


in front of 


facing 


the table is the most 


write the perpendicular style. 


used—one 


by the 


natural 
and healthful position for those who 


Fig. 1. 


sit with the body leaning against the 
table, with the chest depressed, with 
one shoulder higher than the other, ete. 
You should sit well back from the ta- 
ble, at all the back 


times keeping 
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straight. Keep the eyes at least twelve 
inches from the paper. The feet should 
be placed flat on the floor. Never al- 
Sit low the feet to become entangled with 
the legs of the table. Study carefully 


Do not’ the positions given in Figures 1 and 2, 
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Fig. 2. 


Position of the Hand.—Take the pen- 
holder between the first finger and the 
thumb. The holder should be held some 
little distance from the point of the 
pen—say, about 11% inches, or even a 





velve 
10uld 
ar al- 
with 
ainst § 
fully 

nd 2, 


trifle more than that. The penholder 
should point in the direction of the el- 
bow, and the hand should be supported 
by the little finger. 

Position of Paper.—This is of: vast 
importance in keeping a good position 
of the arms on the table, and many 
other things. Both forearms should be 
placed on the table in an easy manner, 
as is shown in Figure 3. The paper 
should be kept straight in front of the 
pupil. See that the lower edge of the 
paper is parallel with the edge of the 
table, and as the writing progresses 
the paper should be moved upward 
that the forearms may remain in the 
same position as before. This is one 
of the points the teacher should be 
very careful about, as the pupil, when 
first learning the vertical style, will 
want to move the arms instead of the 
paper. Do not allow the pupil to write 
with the forearms off the table. 

Another difficulty the writer has had 


to overcome in his classes is that the 
pupil will sometimes sit at the side of 


the paper (usually the left side) instead 
of sitting directly behind the paper; 
this is probably caused by changing 
from the sloping to the vertical style 
of writing, and can be overcome in a 
short time by careful attention. 

Position for Left-Hand Pupils.—Ver- 
tical writing solves the problem of 
writing for left-handed people. Place 
the paper as for right-handed people, 
except that the right side of the paper 
is even with the center of the body; 
the right hand rests upon the paper 
below the line upon which the pupil is 
writing. 

In our next lesson the various move- 
ments used in writing the upright hand 
will be explained, and also the copies 
and exercises which are best adapted 
to secure freedom of motion will be 
given. 

Oo > Oe 

The “Cosmopolitan” is certainly one 
of the most successful magazines of 
this country. Every teacher ought to 
read at least one good magazine, and 


this is one of the best. We have made 
an arrangement with the publishers 
by which we can give the AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 
“Cosmopolitan,” both one year for 


$1.40. 


A GIRL’S ESSAY ON BOYS. 
Boys are men that have not got so 
big as their papas, and girls are wom- 
en that will be young ladies by and by. 
Men were made before women. When 
God looked at Adam he said to him- 
self: ‘Well, I think I can do better if I 
try again,” and then he made Eve. 
God liked Eve so much better than 
Adam that there have been more wom- 
en than men. Boys are a trouble. They 
wear out everything but soap. If I 
had my way, half the boys in the 
world would be girls and the rest 
would be dolls. My papa is so nice that 
I think he must have been a litle girl 
when he was a little boy.—Exchange. 





—_— 
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The Railroad and Temperance. 

A prominent minister in a recent 
temperance sermon had occasion to re- 
fer to the Chicago and Alton Railroad 
as an example of practical temperance 
teaching in the business world. The 
C. & A. not only does not allow its 
employes to enter drinkiug saloons 
while on duty, but it also forbids them 
using intoxicating drinks at any time. 
The wisdom of these orders is shown 
in the care with which their emploves 
handle the immense business between 
St. Louis, Chicago and Kansas City. 
Accidents are almost unknown. When 
a man lies down in one of those ele- 
gant sleeping cars his feeling of secur: 
ity is largely due to the fact that ne 
knows that the man at the lever has a 
clear brain and steady nerves. This 
line makes a permanent patron of 
every traveler who once gives it a trial. 
Its tracks are of the heaviest steel, and 
as smooth as glass. Its roadbed is 
stone ballasted throughout. The C. & 
A. has always been a leader in furnish- 
ing its cars. It was the first line on 
which a Pullman sleeper was ever run. 
the first line to run free reclining chair 
cars, and to-day it is easily the first 
in the luxurious furnishings of its ele- 
gant through trains between Kansas 
City, St. Louis and Chicago. 





WHY USE— 
NK eGe54 
TABLET FORM 


BECAUSE—The chemicals are in com- 

— form, taking up but little room. 

ablets sufficient for 5 gallons weigh 

only 1 lb. No breakage, leakage or 
evaporation. Make it as you need it. 

Very simple; add specified quantity 

of water, stir well and use. Freezing 

does not injure it in either solid or 

liquid form. Asa fluidit flows freely, writes it. 
black and DOES NOT GUM or CORRODE a 
steel pen. FREE sample and prices on appli- 


cation. BARBOUR TABLET INK CO., 


EVANSVILLE, IND 
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STOCKS AND BONDS. 


(By Geo. M. Smith, M. A., Professor 
of Pedagogy, University of South Da 
kota.) 

This subject seems to furnish a good 
deal of difficulty to teachers, but if it 
be approached from the right point cf 
view it can be greatly simplified. The 
principles involved are simply those 
of analysis and percentage. But one 
or two points need to be made perfect- 
ly clear and kept constantly in mind. 
These are that commercial paper ci 
this kind, although having a value 
named in dollars, is simply property 
whose value depends, like that of any 
other property, on circumstances. A 
hundred dollar bond, i. ¢., 2 vond 
whose face is one hundred doilars, may 
be worth all the way from nothing to 
many times its face. The stock of 
the New York Chemical Bank hus been 
reported in the newspapers as hizh as 
2500, that is twenty-five times its face. 
This real vaiue depends on two things, 
the rate of interest and the security of 
the investment. Money in large sums 
at the business centers is worth only 
about three per cent. per annum, and 
the fact that a given investment pays 
a much higher rate tends to force the 
market value above the face, i. e., it 
will sell for more than the sum named 
in the face. On the other hand, the 
danger of the company or corporation 
failing to pay the face of the stock is 
sufficient, often, to cause the stock to 
sell for much less than its face value. 
Again, the security may be good, but 
the rate of interest may be low, and 
this again will effect the value of the 
stock in the market. 

It seems difficult for many people to 
comprehend that stock does not differ 
from other property, and that the mar- 
ket value is not necessarily the face in 
spite of the fact that it is made out in 
dollars. 

It is important, too, to fix firmly in 
the mind of the pupils that the interest 
(dividend) and price are always ex- 
pressed in per cents of the face. It is 
important that the teacher should ob- 
tain blank bonds and allow the chil- 
dren to become familiar with them. 
They will then much more easily un- 
derstand the operation. 

The arithmetics give a variety of ex- 
amples, but none of them, to my knowl- 
edge, are complete The really practi- 
cal examples are wholly ignored in 
many of them. Pupils who learn to 
solve the following will have little 
trouble with any examination work: 


1, What will be the income from 
$10,000 in U. 8. five’s? 

100% of the face value is $10,000. 

1%, of the face value is 1-100 of $10,- 
000=$ 100, 

5°, of the face value is 5x$100 
Ans. 


$500. 


2. Find the cost of S4000 in U. S. 5’s 
at 10214. 

100% of the face value is $4000. 

] of the face value is 1-100 of 
S$4000=—$40. 

10214 of the face value is 10214 times 
$40—$4000. Ans. 

3. How much money must I invest in 
U. 8S. 5’s at 102% to obtain an annual 
income of $1200? 

5% of the face value is $1200. 

1 of the face is 1-5 of $1200 

102145 of the 
10245x$250=-$24,600. 

4. How much stock can I purchase 
with $24,600 at 10214? 

10214 of the face is $24,600. 

1 of the face is 2-205 of $24,600— 
9240. 


$240. 
face value is 


Ans. 


100%, of the face is 100x$240 
Ans. 


$24,000. 


5. How much must I invest in U. 8. 
5's at 


SSOO* 


102144 to obtain an income of 
5°, of the face is $800. 
1°, of the face is 1-5 of $800 
100% of the face is $16,vv0. 
10244", of the face is 1021x160 
400. Ans. 
6. What per cent shall I obtain by 
investing in 4 


$160. 


$16,- 


stocks at 80? 
This may best be treated as a simple 
percentage example. 


of one share. 


Consider the 
case ‘the income on one 
$100 share will be $5. 


share will be $80. 


The cost of one 
The question then 
becomes, what per cent of $80 is $5? 

Then, 1u0% of the face is $80. 

1 of the face will be 1-100 of $80, 
or SUcts, 

There will be as many per cents in 
$5 as 80cts. is 
$5—64,. Ans. 

7. At what price must I buy 4 
that I 
ment? 


contained times in 
stock 


may obtain 5% on the invest- 


t’, stock means that the interest on 
one share is $4. 


is, $4 is 59 


The question then 
, of what? 
5% of the face is $4. 
1°, of the face is 1-5 of $4—$.80. 
100% of the face is 100x80 
of one share. 


$80. Cost 


As the par value of 1 share is $100, 
the market price must be 80. 

8. Shall I gain or lose by selling $12,- 
000 in 4% stock at 75 and buying 6% 
stock at 90? 


1007, of the face of first is $12,000, 
1% of the face of the first stock ; 
1-100 of $12,000=$120. 
+ of the face 
4x$120=$480 income. 
75% of the 
TDx$120 


of first stock 


face of first stock ig 
$9000 selling price. 

I have now $9000 to invest in ne 
stock at 90. 

Then 90% of the face of new stog 
will be $9000. 

1’, of the face of new stock will 
1-00 of S$9000—$100. 

100% of the face of new stock wil 
be 100x$100—$10,000 face of new stock! 
(This need not be found.) 

6% of face of new stock will 
6x90-100=$600. Income. 

Income on first stock, »480; incom 
on second stock, $600. Therefore, | 
shall gain the difference between $60) 
and $480. Ans. 

9. What rate of interest is obtained 
by purchasing 6% bonds at 120 anj 
selling them after ten years at par? 

20% of the face is lost in 10 years, 

Therefore 2 
year. 

The rate of interest is 6% of the face. 

Therefore the real income is 6% less 
Biome Z,. 

The real income from each bond of 
$100 would then be $4. 

But each bond costs $120. 


, of the face is lost each 


The ques- 
tion now, is, what per cent of $120 is 
$4? Solve as No. 6. 

Combinations of 


Ans. 344 

with other 
principles are occasionally found. Such 
examples must be left to the ingenuity 


these 


of the learners, as it is impossible to 


anticipate them.—S. D. Educator. 


Every school ought to 
thing about minerals. 
ell, of Washington, D. C., 
out some 


teach some. 


is sending 


very fine collections far 


schools. See his adv. and write for 


catalogue and prices. 


Like many others, teachers in the 
public schools have to wait for their 


salaries until the end of the month. 
Realizing this, ‘‘Famous,’’ Broadway 


and Morgan, ask all teachers to take 
advantage of their offer to open accounts 
with them. The fact that 


further offers teachers special induce 


“Famous” 


ments on all their purchases, ought to 
be an incentive for all of them to do 
their buying at this popular house. 
—_— ———< oo 
Subscribe forthe AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. Special rate 50 cents. 
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AMERICAN HISTORICAL BANQUET. 


At this banquet are seated fifty 
guests, all eminent in the history and 
development of America. We will give 
one year’s subscription to this JOUR- 
NAL to the first pupil sending correct 
answers. The second one sending set 
of correct answers will receive a copy 
of “Black Beauty” or “Alice in Won- 
derland.” Answers published next 
month. 

1. The Genoese sailor to whom we 
are most indebted. 

2. The Revolutionary General whose 
grave could not be found when Con- 
gress wished to put a monument over 
it. 

8. The most truthful of juvenile tree- 
trimmers. 

. “Old Hickory.” 

. “The Wizard of Menlo Park.” 

. “The Jean Ingelow of America.” 

. “Old Rough and Ready.” 

. “Black Dan.” 

. He who discovered 
place. 

10. “The Sage of Monticello.” 

11. The most successful kite-flyer in 
America. 

12. “The Old Man Eloquent.” 

13. “The Quaker Poet.” 

14. “The Lady Rebecca.” 

15. “The Nation’s Guest.” 

16. “The Pathfinder.” 

17. “The Nation’s Elder Brother.” 

18. “The Great Pacificator.” 

19. The builder of the tree-dam in 
the Mississippi. 


his burial 


20. The commander of the “Ragged 
Grenadiers.” 

21. “Unconditional Surrender. 

22. The inventor of the cotton-gin. 

23. The chief who never sleeps. 

24. The leader of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys. 

25. He who was lashed to his vessel’s 
mast while he directed a battle. 

26. He who saved the day by a twen- 
ty-mile ride. 

27. “Old Put.” 

28. “The Inventor of 
Telegraph.” 

29. He who said, “Give me liberty 
or give me death.” 

30. “The Hero of Quebec.” 

31. He whose life was saved by an 
Indian Princess. 

82. The first English tobacco smoker. 

33. “The Father of New France.” 

34. The “Easter Sunday Discoverer.” 

35. He who said, “Go West, young 
man.’ 

36. “The Great Admiral.” 

37. She whose jewels were pledged 
that America might be discovered. 


the Magnetic 


38. The first American author recog- 
nized at home and abroad. 

39. The builder of the 
Bridge. 

40. The Indians’ Quaker Brother. 

41. He who first sailed around the 
world. 

42. He who said, “Don’t 
ship.” - 

43. “The Plumed Knight. 

44. “Old Tippecanoe.” 

45. The author of 
Cabin.” 

46. He who said, “We have met the 
enemy and they are ours.” 

47. “The Little Giant.” 

48. “The Bayard of the South.” 

49. He who said, “Millions for 
fence, but not one cent for tribute.” 

50. “Light Horse Harry.” 


Brooklyn 


give up the 


“Uncle Tom’s 


de- 
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DRILL IN ARITHMETIC. 


Some things need to be so thoroughly 
committed to memory that their fu- 
ture use is really a mechanical process 
with very little thought work con- 
nected with it. Every step of the mul- 
tiplication of numbers should be thor- 
oughly explained by the use of objects, 
but no amount of object teaching will 
take the place of thorough drill until 
the pupil will see that 7x9 spells 63 as 
readily as c-a-t spells cat. 

The average pupil of the sixth grade 
ean add a column of figures if he is 
given time enough, but he is neither 
rapid nor accurate. To improve this, 
copious examples should be given, and 
the most rigid tests should be required 
as to accuracy, neatness of work, and 
rapidity, before the pupil should be 
auowed to leave this most importnat 
of all arithmetical work. Following 
this there should be a comprehensive 
training in the combinations and prop- 
erties of the lesser numbers. This drill 
should be continued through many 
weeks. Its result ought to include:— 

1. The ability to add mentally and 
almost instantaneously, any two num- 
bers of two figures each, as 14 and 29, 
58 and 16, 93 and 12, ete. 

2. The ability to give instantly, the 
complement of any number. (N. B. 
The complement of a number is the 
number that must be added to it to 
produce 10, 100, ete.—thus, the com- 
plement of 6 is 4, of 67 is 33, of 65 is 
ete.) In “making change” this 
training is invaluable. Supposing I buy 
goods amounting to $3.67, and hand 
the clerk $10; if he is ready in comple- 
ments he will know the exact change, 
$6.33, without having to make a sub- 
traction or slowly dole out to the cus- 


or 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as a 
nerve food, tends to prevent and 
alleviate the headache arising 
from a disordered stomach, or that 
of a nervous origin. 


Dr. F, A. Roberts, Waterville, Me., 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia 
and neuralgia; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly 
tried.”’ 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





tomer his money, counting from the 
amount of the purchase, as is the cus- 
tom in country stores. 

3. The advancement of the multipli- 
cation table, to include all combina- 
tions whose results are less than 100. 
This would include such combinations 
as, 5x13, 3x29, 4x19, ete. 

4. The ability to factor instantly any 
number less than 100, as 45, 57, 39, 51, 
etc.; also to recognize all prime num- 
bers less than 100. 

We do not believe in the idea advo- 
cated by some, of memorizing the com- 
plete multiplication table up to 25x25, 
or even beyond the ordinary table that 
is limited by 12x12. Such combinations 
as 17x13, 15x23, ete., occur so seldom in 
practice, that the memorizing of them 
is a useless burden. But the unit num- 
bers, 2, 3, 5, in combination with those 
numbers just beyond the range of the 
ordinary multiplication table, as 13, 14, 
15, ete., occur often, and their results 
should be thoroughly mastered. 

ee ee 

Teachers in the public schools—where 
do you buy your wearing apparel? 
Please bear in mind that ‘‘Famous,’’ 
Broadway and Morgan, opens accounts 
with you and gives you special terms 
on all you buy, no matter in what de- 
partment of the house you make your 
purchase. 
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THE TONE OF THE SCHOOL. 


BY AN EX-SUPERINTENDENT. 





I HAVE been struck more by the 

tone or absence of tone in the 
school-room than even the scholar- 
ship. And I have ever found 
scholarship to be in some inscrut- 
able way dependent on tone. It is 
not easy to define ove in the school- 
room, but what is meant is the 
existence of energy; energy in 
operation gives force. 

In one school G—— was the 
presiding teacher; he had four 
assistants. He always talked loud 
and boisterously; he knew his 
knowledge so well and he liked to 
talk so well that he did a great 
part of the reciting himself. One 
day the class had ‘‘finding the 
least common multiple of 6, 8 and 
10.’’ A boy stood at the black- 
board. 

‘“‘Well, Charley, you divide by 
2, do you? You get what? Ah, 
I see, 3,4 and 5. Well, now mul- 
tiply these together, don’t you? 
Oh! you have. It is—60. Right. 
And that again by 2—120. Now 
you can divide all these into it, 
can’t you? 6 goes into 120—20 
times ; 8 goes 15 times; 10 goes 
12 times, see? Very well done, 
Charles, be seated.’’ 

All of this was said in a vigorous, 
loud, strong voice. Charles had 
but little to do with that common 
multiple. I knew the master well 
and said nothing then. 

Another boy was called up and 
he and the master went through 
the business of finding the least 
common multiple of 5, 10 and 15. 
Then another was called up and 
he and the master tackled 6, 8 and 
12. 

The next week I came in again 
and asked Charles to give me a 
small number ; he gave me 6. I 


asked James for one, he gave me 
10. Carrie gave 14. Now I said, 
“T want: a number that I can 
divide by each of these—can you 
find it?’’ 


The master wanted to suggest, 


but I shook*my head. ‘‘Why, 
boys, what are you thinking 
about ?”’ 


Now the master by his boister- 
ousness, his noisy manner and his 
prompting, his everlasting telling, 
telling, had destroyed all the tone 
of that school ; even his assistants 


were demoralized. But he was 
popular; the boys liked him. 
Scholarship was impossible, how- 
ever, in his school room. The 


master afterwards went into poli- 
tics. 

Miss G had a school in the 
same town with three assistants. 
I stood in the hall a moment before 
I entered and I could hardly hear 
a sound, and yet I ‘knew there 
must be fifty pupils there. Though 
it was muddy weather the floor 
was neat; it had evidently been 
brushed since the pupils went in. 
But few eyes were turned toward 
me as I entered ; a boy came for- 
ward and gave me a seat. 

A class was reading ; the teacher 
stood at the rear of the room. At 
a signal the pupil reading gave a 
resume of the lesson to me—it 
took twenty-five or thirty words. 
Then she proceeded to read. What 
struck me was that she had a Joint 
to make in her reading. She looked 
at the teacher every three or four 
words, in an earnest manner. 

“Is that just the meaning? 
suppose you try the last sentence, 
George. Before you rise, remem- 
ber you have to convince me of 
something.’’ George rose and 
looked sharply at the teacher and 
caught her eye before he proceeded. 
‘‘Well, George has made the point, 
I think.’’ I felt that the class 





ae 


must have made a careful study, 
that part of the book. 

‘‘What did we read yesterday? 
All were ready to reply. 

‘‘What did we read last week? 
Several were called on and gay 
intelligible accounts. 

‘‘Who can tell of subjects reag 
last term? Tell me what piece 
you liked best.’’ Each had some 
thing to say. 

‘Tell me something you havg 
read that you have had brought 
up in your life out of school.’’ 

One pupil referred to a line of 
poetry about the stars—but the 
‘‘time is up.’’ 

Now the space between Miss 
G 
yet each had the same position of 
duty. A pupil in the room of the 
former had some chance of expan: 





and the master was great; 


sion—in the latter absolutely none. 
—Educational Record. 
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HEREAFTER the JOURNAL will 
contain a column of School 
Notes intended especially to call at- 
tention to experiments in methods 
and devices by individual teachers. 
We invite each of those making 
such experiments to send usa con- 
cise statement indicating exactly 
the nature of the method or device 
adopted, together with the precise 
end expected to be attained, the 
length of time the given method or 
device has been in use, and the 
actual results already reached. 

Another column will be given to 
‘*College and University Notes,”’ 
and accordingly we invite such in- 
stitutions to send us any items that 
may be of general interest. 

Address all communications to 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EpucCa- 
TION, 210 Vine Street, St. Louis, 
Mo. 





W. J. Cord, Dentist, 1324 Washington 
Ave., (cor. 14th St.) Bridge work, $6.00 
a tooth; gold filling, $2.00; all other 
filling, $1.00. Everything first-class. 
Hours, 8 to 6; Sundays, 9 to 3. 
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THE AIMS OF LITERARY STUDY, 
apy Hiram Corson, LL. D., Professor 
pf English Literature in Cornell Uni- 
ersity, Author of “An Introduction 
imo the study of Robert Browning’s Poe- 
ry,” “An Introduction to the Study of 
e@shakespeare,” “A Primer of English 
ferse, Chiefly in Its Aesthetic and 
SOM¢#rganic Characters,” etc. New York, 
acmillan & Co., 1895. Price, 75ce. 

This dainty booklet of 150 pages is no 
ess compact and finished in contents 
han in its outer form. At the outset 























” Prof. Corson speaks very much in the 
ined Browningian dialect. That makes him, 





ora few pages, a little difficult to fol- 
t the ow. But his thought has the Brown- 
ngian flavor and subtlety, and that 
Miss makes the trouble of following him 
pecially well worth while. With an in- 
Teat; fignation altogether righteous, he de- 
ion of™ounces the deadly formalism which 
f the eaches literature in mere chronolog- 
cal and philologic and antiquarian 

<pan: ashion, and points out the one sane 
none, Bway as consisting in the careful, sym- 
pathetic study of the great represeta- 
ive works of literature from period to 
period. And here the proper order is: 
will Bubstauce, Spirit—the work as a 
thool40/e— first: details /as¢—and 
11 at hese not too minutely sought out and 
hot too greatly emphasized. The one 

hods easonable end to seek in the study of 
hers. Hiteratue is, first of all, a genuine love of 
king genuine literary products, and a really 
ital taste raised to such degree of re- 


























con- Ras : 
ctl inement as shall prove a fairly infal- 
y ible guide in judging of literary works. 


Vice 
*cise 
the 
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the 


Mystical at beginning, the essay 
roves for that reason to be only the 
nore richly suggestive in the direction 
of practical work of the highest char- 
acter on the part of the teacher. Thus, 
Prof. Corson lays chief stress on the 
futy of leading the pupil to a living 
appreciation of what he reads, rather 
han to the power of translating the 
hought latent in finished poems out of 
heir rich, warm, original incarnation 
nto the ghostly forms of the abstract 

nderstanding. 

We wish. every teacher of every 
grade of every department of every 
School could be induced to make a se- 
rious study of this beautifully sane and 
beautifully suggestive essay. 

Ww. a Be 
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SKETCHES OF AMERICAN 
THORS, by Jennie E. Keyson. 


AU- 
Edu- 





ther 





eational Pub. Co., Chicago, Boston and 
New York. 

Many teachers have felt the need of 
a book that will give them aid in teach- 
ing our American authors. This book 
is just the thing to supply that need. 

The author is a practical teacher, 
and her book has been written for 
practical teachers. The older pupils 
also enjoy it, and take @ new interest 
in our American writers. We heartily 
commend the work. 





TEN NEW ENGLAND BLOSSOMS. 
By Clarence M. Weed. Houghton, 
Miftiin & Co., Boston. 

In these days when nature, study 
and art-spirit are traveling hand in 
hand with teacher and children, this 
wonderful little book of nature and 
beauty will be welcomed. It is dedicat- 
ed to the author’s own little daughter, 


the picture of whom appears as a 
most bewitching frontispiece. Begin- 


ning with the story of the staminate 
and pistillate willow catkins, the writ- 
er, in a style inimitably his own, goes 
on to tell the wonderful pollen pro- 
cesses in ten of the most common 
spring blossoms. The book is printed 
on heavy, highly calendared paper, and 
the photograph illustrations are clear 
and soft, artistic and alive with feel- 
ing. No teacher can afford to begin 
her spring flower work without this 
addition to her present literature, no 
matter how full it may be, for this 
book is unique in itself, and has a mes- 
sage all its own. 





NATURE STUDY RECORD FOR 
THE COMMON SCHOOLS, by W. S. 
Jackman (82 pp., 60c.). The Werner 
Co., Chicago. 

This excellent record contains ruled 
blanks for meteorological and miner- 
alogical notes, with instructions for 
conducting the work systematically 
and accurately, and blank pages to be 
filled with notes of other nature stud- 
ies. This is certainly a great advance 
upon loose sheets as a means for such 
records, and enables pupil and teacher 
both to do their work much more satis- 
factorily, besides providing for the 
preservation of such records. 





THE WERNER BOOK-KEEPING, 
by Edgar G. Lantman, is a new work 
in this line, just issued by the Werner 
Co., of Chicago. 

The author is an experienced teacher 
and has had several years’ practice as 
a book keeper, and so combines his va- 
ried experience in this system of 
book-keeping. It contains some new 
features which are certainly good. 
One of these is that it combines the 


day book, cash book and journal in one 
book. It is simple, economical and 
frequently proves itself. 





ELEMENTARY PSYCHOLOGY, 
with Practical Applications to Educa- 
tion and Conduct of Life, by James H. 
Baker, A. M., Principal of High School, 
Denver. 232 pages. Mailing Price,. 
$1.00. 

This book is written in plain, practi- 
eal, yet attractive language, and em- 
bodies the latest and most approved 
educational and psychological princi- 
ples. The entire work would be of 
great value to the teacher who gives 
to it an intelligent, thoughtful perusal; 
and to no teacher would it be of more 
value than to the young teacher—the 
teacher who is anxious to become in- 
formed concerning the laws which gov- 
ern the development of the youthful 
mind. 





THE LADY OF THE LAKE, Edited, 
with Notes, by Homer B. Sprague, A. 
M., Ph.D. Silver, Burdette & Co., 
Boston. 

Prof. Sprague’s fitness to prepare a 
work of this kind is evidenced by his 
masterly and thorough work in his an- 
notations of “Hamlet,” ‘‘Macbeth,” 
“The Merchant of Venice” and “Julius 
Caesar.” This edition of Scott’s charm- 
ing classic is primarily designed to 
meet the wants of teachers and stu- 
dents, but the general reader, also, will 
find it very helpful. 

Among it special features we note 
the following: 

The notes are intended to stimulate 
rather than to supercede thought. 

It gives the results of the latest re- 
searches, and presents, for choice, the 
varying opinions of editors, commenta- 
tors, and of Scott himself. 

It suggests some of the best methods 
of studying English literature, and how 
to make the choicest passages the 
bases of lessons in language and rhet 
orice. 

The text is based on the best authori- 
ties, and is arranged so as to avoid 
anything which might offend the con- 
science of youth. 





THE HISTORY OF ORATORY, 
from the Age of Pericles to the Present 
Time, by Prof. Sears of Brown Univer- 
sity, will soon be published by S. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

It purports to give a connected ac- 
count of the origin and growth of ora- 
tory as an art and as a science. The 
general principles of public speaking are 
given, with some conception of its high- 
est attainments. This book will be of 
more than ordinary value to clergymen,. 
lawyers, and public speakers of every 
description. The sound scholarship of 
its author make it especially available 
for use by students of oratory in the 
larger universities and colleges. 
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Some interesting letters have been 
recovered in a forgotten desk in a 
Washington garret, and they will be 
published in the January number of 
“The Century.” They were written to 
a young law student by Wirt, Webster 
and Calhoun, and give him advice as 
to the course of study he should pur- 
sue to fit him for his chosen profession. 


Whatever doubts we may have in- 
dulged regarding the successful weld- 
ing of “The Monthly Illustrator and 
“Home and Country” into one maga- 
zine, they are dispelled by the latest 
issue, that for December, now before 
us. The transformation is gradual, but 
the promise that the ground will be 
covered in time is already well-night 
realized. No lover of art in America 
‘should be without this magazine. The 
latest issue of it contains 177 illustra- 
tions. It is issued, by the Monthly Il- 
lustrator Publishing Co., 149-153 Leon- 
ard street, New York. Subscription 
price, $2.00 a year. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their pre- 
vious announcements the following: 

“The Red Republic, a Story of the 
Time of the Commune,” by Robert W. 
‘Chambers, author of ‘‘The King in Yel- 
low,” ete. The scene of the story is 
laid in Paris during the exciting winter 
and spring of 1871, just after the Ger- 
man siege, and when the city was in 
the possession of the Commune. 

The hero, a young American artist, 
has become embroiled with some of the 
anarchist leaders, and is an object of 
their vindictive pursuit. He also be- 
comes, accidentally, the sole protector 
of a young French lady, who is like- 
wise in danger from Rigauld and his 
creatures. The description of events 
and analyses of character are not only 
true to history, but are in themselves 
exceptionally dramatic and vivid. 

“St. Paul, the Traveler and the Ro- 
man Citizen,” by W. M. Ramsay, 
LL.D., author of *" ho Christian Church 
under the Early Roman Empire,” 
maps. 


with 


Santa Claus tells all of his best se- 
crets in the Christmas number of 
“Child-Garden,” which is the children’s 
own Kindergarten monthly, and the 
mothers’ brave little nursery helper. 
The December number has a tri-col- 





ored cover of Murillo’s “Guiding An- 
gel,” and brims with thirty-two pages 
of Story, Song and Play. Every mother 
of a young family should secure a copy 
of the Christmas “Child-Garden,” 12 
cents in stamps by mail, or $1.00 for 
the yearly subscription. Published by 
Kindergarten Literature Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Two very important facts in connec- 
tion with the new era of magazines are 
illustrated in the December 
politan.” Probably no stronger array 


“Cosmo- 


of 


fiction has ever been presented in 
any magazine. Nor has any magazine 


ever had a larger number of really dis- 


tinguished artists engaged upon the 
illustrations of a single number. The 


reader might be puzzled to know how 
such a number can be made at the price 
of ten cents. But the magazine itself 
affords the solution. It contains 139 
pages of advertising, which, as the pub- 
lishers announce, is from $4,000 to $8,- 
000 more net cash advertising than was 
ever before printed in any magazine, 
of any kind, and in any country. It 
breaks the world’s record in the pub- 
lishing business. Moreover, the cost 
of the artists and authors who appear 
in this number divided amongst 
400,000 copies, bringing the cost per 
copy proportionately low. 


is 


“Table Talk” for December gives 
promise of many savory dishes which 
inay be concocted from the recipes in 
the “Housekeeper’s Inquiry Depart- 
iment,” and under “Creole Recipes.” It 
also has‘a menu for every day in the 
month, the one for Christmas dinner 
being most appetizing and at the same 
time, plain and substantial. The Christ- 
mas entertainment is worthy of trial 
we are sure, as this monthly article al- 
Ways suggests the latest in this line, 
and so planned and described as to in- 
sure success. Any of our readers are 
offered a sample copy of the magazine 
if they will address the Table 
Talk Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John Heard, the American civil engi- 
neer who died a few months in 
Rome, left an unpublished story in the 
hands of “Scribner’s” which will ap- 
in the January number of the 
magazine, 


ago 


pear 
It is a railroad story turn- 
ing on the heroism of a locomotive en- 
gineer. 


The “New York School Journal’ is 
noted for issuing splendid special num- 
bers, but their Christmas number, is- 
sued November 30, surpasses anything 


in that line we have yet seen. Ty 
Christmas idea is carried through fpq 
cover to cover, editorials, contribution 
illustrations, book reviews, advertis 

ments and all. An article of spec, 
note is Dr. C. C. Van Liew’s delightfy 
picture of “Christinas in the Pedagag 
ical Seminary at Jena.” KE. L. Kellogg 
& Co., New York, are the publishers, 


A stupendous amount of labor is rep 
resented in the compiled record of th 
world’s found in “Currey 
History.” Not one of all the weight 
questions of the day now attracting 
men’s attention in all parts of th 
world, but finds treatment, comprehen 
sive, yet so clear and concise that thd 
reader at once feels himself the mastey 
of the subject. And the arrangemen 
of contents is so simple and convenienj 


progress 


that the reader, once acquainted wit 
the work,, knows just where to tum 
for all desired information. The preg 
ent number (8d quarter, 1895) contaiz 
253 pages of reading matter, and 

abundantly illustrated. Louis Pasteu 
forms the frontispiece, accompanied 
by an ably written sketcu clearly de 
picting the nature and significance of 
*asteur’s achievements. It is alt 
gether a work to be commended to th 
better class of readers. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Garretson, Cox & Co. 
single number, 40 cents; sample copy, 


10 cents; specimen pages and circularg 


free. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish im 
mediately, in co-operation with the 
London publishers the twenty-first edi: 
tion of Haydn’s “Dictionary of Dates,” 
Containing the History of the World to 
the Autumn of 1895. Edited by Benja 
min Vincent. 

The work has been revised, corrected, 
and enlarged, with new and important 
material, and now comprises, presented 
in 1,250 pages, 1,200 articles and 140, 
000 separate entries of dates and facts 
In connection with the addition of im- 
portant material and the increased size 
of the volume, the work will hereafter 
be sold as a “net” publication. 

The bulletins issued by the Universi- 
ty of the State of New York are for 
the most part exceedingly valuable doc 
uments. Of the recent that is 
sued in November, on “Study Clubs” 


ones, 


contains over 200 pages. It is the 
eleventh of the “Extension Series,” 


and gives reports of the workings of 
176 study clubs from various parts of 
New York and other States, besides a 
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syllabuses printed by the 


available for the 


list of 
gniversity, and now 
use of such clubs. 

This bulletin could not but prove ex- 
tremely serviceable to ..ose undertak- 
ing to form and conduct a seriously in- 
tended reading circle, and we advise 
all such to send 25 cents for a copy, to 
Bxtension Department of the Universi- 
ty of the State of New York, Albany, 
ee 


Teachers of general history will find 
two papers of special value to them 
in the December “Atlantic:” ‘The 
Starving Time in Old Virginia,” by 
John Fisk, and “The Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada,” by W. F. Tilton. 


“The Southern States,” an illustrated 
monthly magazine, devoted to the 
South, and published at Baltimore 
($1.50 per year), has for its leading art- 
icle “Some Notable Features of the 
Atlanta Exposition,” by Gen. J. W. 
Avery. To those who are attracted by 
the beauties and practical advantages 
of the Sunny South, this magazine 
must prove a sort of magic window 
through which to extend their visions 
of the charming land. 


“Education,” a monthly magazine 
devoted to the science, art, philosophy 
and literature of education, is pub- 
lished in Boston ($8 per year) bv Kas- 
son & Palmer, who are also the edi- 
tors. The December number contains 
an article on “The Need of a Distine- 
tive American Education,’ by E. P. 
Powell, and a rejoinder by President 
Charles De Gamo, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege to a note in the November number 
by W. T. Harris, criticising Herbart’s 
theory—or lack of theory—of the 
will. We mention these to indicate the 
general high character of the 
zine. 


maga- 


“City and State” is a weekly publica- 
tion, serving, apparently, as the organ 
of the Municipal League of Philadel- 
phia. We commend it to the notice of 
those interested in the subject of ren- 
dering government burdensome 


and more helpful to the honest tax- 
payer. 


less 


Young men and young women with 
literary ambitions will doubtless find 
something profitable, and more things 
Wholesome, cautionary, and may be, 
an item or so that is comforting to 
them in the “Author’s Journal,” pub- 
lished in New York, at $1 per year. 


The December “Forum” contains a 
baker’s dozen of articles, of which that 
on “The Nature of Liberty,” by W. D. 
Howells, is easily the weakest, while 
the two articles, “The Monroe Doc- 
trine; Defence not Defiance,” by A. C. 
Cossatt, and “The Pilgrim Principle 
and the Pilgrim Heritage,” by Presi- 
dent Wm. DeW. Hyde, of Bowdoin 
College, are easily worth tue full price 
of the number (25 cents) to any teach- 
er of American history. 


The December “Arena” is an exceed- 
ingly interesting number, and far less 
extreme in “radicalism” than other 
recent numbers. Besides ‘Personal 
Recollections of America’s Seven Great 
Poets,” there is a discussion of ‘“Gov- 
ernment Control of the Telegraph,” by 
Prof. Richard T. Ely, of Wisconsin 
University, and Justice Walter Clark, 
LL.D., of the Supreme Bench of North 
Carolina. 


“The School Review,” formerly under 
the joint editorial management of Pres- 
ident Schurman, of Cornell University, 
and Prof. C. H. Thurber, of Colgate 
University, is hereafter to be under 
the management of Prof. Thurber, now 
of the Chicago University, with the 
assistance of Mr. F. H. Howard, of Col- 
gate Academy. It will be issued from 
the University of Chicago Press, the 
subscription price being, as _ before, 
$1.50 a year (ten numbers). It is de- 
voted to secondary education, and is a 
publication of rare value. Articles 
from Professors John Dowey, Isaac B. 
Burgess and Julia E. Buckley, besides 
reports of the recent conference of 
secondary teachers at the University 
of Chicago, of the meeting of the Mich- 
igan Schoolmasters’ Club, and of simi- 
lar associations East and Norfh are 
promised for the January number. 





HEALTH, WEALTH AND PROS- 
PERITY. 


Now is the time to seek the three 
great things in life. You wili find them 
by going South. With judgment, push, 
energy and persistency, there is no 
reason why you should not gain them 
all in the Garden Spot of the United 
States, which is along the line of the 
Mobile and Ohio Railroad in Tennes- 
see, Eastern Mississippi and Southern 
Alabama. There you will not find 
blizzards, cyclones, swamps or malaria, 
but will find a country which is healthy, 
and where out-door life is pleasant the 
whole year round. Investigate for 
yourself. 


Round trip tourist tickets at zreatly 
reduced rates are on sale every day 
from now until April 30 to all principal 
cities and health resorts in the South 
reached via the Mobile and Ohio Rail- 
road, which runs double daily fast 
through trains, St. Louis to Mobile. 
Cheap excursions for land and home 
seekers are run several days during 
each month, and also low rate one-way 
tickets are sold actual settlers. 

lor information concerning lands, 
address the Alabama Land and De- 
velopment Company, Mobile, Ala. 

For details concerning rates, time 
and traveling information, call on your 
nearest ticket agent, or address W. B. 
Rowland, General Agent, 108 N. Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo.; Chas. Dudolph, 
Dist. Pass Agent, 329 Marquette bldg., 
Chicago, Ills., or E. E. Posey, General 
Passenger Agent, Mobile and Ohio R. 
R., Mobile, Ala. 

a rh pe 

W. J. Cord, Dentist, 1324 Washington 
Ave.,(cor, 14th St.) Bridge work, $6.00 
a tooth; gold filling, $2.00; all other 


filling, $1.00. Everything first-class. 
Hours, 8 to 6; Sundays, 9 to 3. 





FIVE USEFUL BOOKS. 


POF ett a ort See ee a 





Who buys ONE gets 
FOUR FREE, for ALL 
m@FIVE are in ONE mar- 
aa velous combinationYVEST- 
POCKET OR WRIT- 
mING-DESK volume, 

mcalled ... 
The New Webster Dictionary 


and Complete Vest-Pocket 
Perec 





192 Pages, 55x 
2% in. Weight, 
2 ounces.... 





(1.) 45,800 WORDS with full dia- 
critical marking, giving spelling and pronun- 
ciation as in Webster’s International Diction- 
ary, (other pocket dictionaries give only about 
half as many words and only partial pronun- 
ciation.) (2.) A Pronouncing Gazetteer of the 


World. (3.) A Complete Parliamentary Man- 
ual, based on Roberts’ and Cushing’s, and fully 
equal to either of these books, a truly great 
feature. (4.) Practical Short Cuts in Figures, 
with Business and Social Forms (5.) A Lit- 
erary Guide, covering all phases of letter writ- 
ing, rules for the use of capitals. punctuation, 
etc. A very popular aid to knowledge. 2d year, 
2d 100,000 copies. Should be owned by every 
teacher and person of intelligence, whether 
lady or gentleman. 

Cloth 25 cents; Morocco, gilt, 5O cents. 
40 PER CENT. DISCOUNT on 
12 or more copies. Order in time to re-order for 
your friends. Makes a handsome present. Get 
up an order for your school. 

AGENTS WANTED. LARGE 
DISCOUNTS. 


ADDRESS,... 


BE. &. MILES, Publisher, 


324 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Special Circular Free. 
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Mr. W. E. Scott, who has had many 
years experience as an advertising 
agent, has entire charge of our Eastern 
advertising department, 114 Nassau 
St., New York. 

ProF. R. M. Scorren, formerly edi- 
tor of the Central School Journal has 
charge of the subscription department 
of our Journal in Central Missouri. 





_—* 


BUSINESS NOTES. 





To all our readers, to the advertisers 
and all our agents, we wish you a 
“Happy New Year.” 1895 has been a 
pleasant year, 1896 opens full of hope 
and encouragement. One year ago the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION put on its new dress, and ap- 
peared in its present neat and handy 
form. This change has been very pop- 
ular, and the JOURNAL has_ been 
steadily growing in popularity among 
the teachers. 

Now, let us advance, or, as the 
er said: “Go on! Go on! Go on!” 
SPECIAL PRICE, 50 cts. per year, 
both to new and renewal subscribers, 
still holds good—two years for $1.00— 
and remember we publish twelve num- 
bers in the year. Please tell your 
friends about the 50-ct. rate. They 
would rather pay that for the JOUR- 
NAL than borrow yours. 


broth- 
The 


Geo. P. Brown, editor of the “Public 
School Journal’—which is one of the 
very best educational papers in this 
or any other country—in speaking of 
our change of editorial management, 


says: 
Perrin & Smith of St. Louis, who 
publish the AMERICAN JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION, announce that with 
the November number of that period- 
ical Major Merwin retires from the 
editorial chair, and Prof. Wm. M. Bry- 
ant takes charge of the editorial de- 
partment. Educational journalism 
loses a veteran editor in the retirement 
of Major Merwin, who for twenty- 
seven years has ever stood with his 
face toward the rising sun, and has 
heralded every good thing in educa- 
tional reform in clear, trumpet 
tones. He retires, at his own request, 
crowned with honor and bearing with 


his 


him the love 
craft, and of his other friends, who are 
legion. 

Prof. Wm. M 
duction to educational people. 
a writer 


and wood wishes of the 


He is 
upon educational and philo- 
sophical subjects of more than national 
reputation, and his contributions to the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION, the publishers 
took charge of it, have shown the emi- 
nent fitness of his selection to succeed 
Major Merwin. We predict that this 
periodical will enter upon a new ¢a- 
reer of prosperity and usefulness with 
the December number. 


since present 


The “Missouri School Journal’ gave 
us the following very complimentary 
notice. Thanks, Brother Gass. 


Major J. B. Merwin, the veteran ed- 
itor of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, has retired from the ed- 
itorial management of that paper. He 
has had charge of the paper as editor 
for the past twenty-seyen years. In 
all these years he has been a bright 
efficient writer, and has done a 
amount of work in the cause of 
education. He is the oldest and most 
widely known editor in the educational 


and 


vast 


field west of the Mississippi River. 
Prof. Wm. H. Bryant has been chosen 
to succeed Major Merwin as editor. 
Prof. Bryant is in charge of the de- 


partment of psychology and ethics in 
the St. Louis Normal and High School. 
He is a teacher of many years’ expe- 
rience, a ripe scholar and the author of 
a number of scientific, literary and ed- 
ucational works. 





ENCOURAGETIENT. 
I take three school journals, but I 
like the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION best of all. I shall be 


ever ready to speak a word of praise 
in its behalf to my friends.—Dora Mil- 
ler, Dixon, Mo., Nov. 11, 1895. 

reading the JOURNAL very 
much indeed, and hope I will not miss 
a number.—Kate Wright, Morton, Mo. 


I enjoy 


I am well pleased with the JOUR- 
NAL. It grows better and better. It 
contains an inexhaustible fund of 
formation for the teacher.—J. E. 
El Dorado Springs, Mo. 


in- 
Bunce, 


We enjoyed reading your journal 
during 1895, and we do not waut to be 
without its companionship. Your 


nal occupies 


jour- 


a prominent place in our 






. Bryant needs no intro- , 


i, 





school journal rack, and we desire ty 
hLeep it there that our teachers may ey. 
amine it when seeking to subscribe for 
some journal. We arp 
urging our teachers to take one or mote 
journals of education—C. R. Ton. 
baugh, County Superintendent, Living. 
ston County, Ill. 


good school 


1 am proud to be a subscriber to the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUOA. 
TION, for it is one of the finest jouw. 
nals ever published.—Minnie I. Stokes 
2724 Hickory St., City. 





The Ink Tablets advertised by 
Barbour Tablet Ink Co. are all they 
claim for them. We are using ink 
made from these tablets, and like it 
very much. It flows freely, writes 
black as jet, and is not injured by 


the 





freezing. 
Science, History, 
Mathematics, Penmanship, 
Drawing, Literature, 
Shorthand,  Book-keeping, 


Pedagogy and School Law, 


SUCCESSFULLY 
TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Faculty of 12 Specialists, 3 Normal Review 
Courses, 5 Diploma Courses, 37 Special Courses. 
Tuition moderate. Distance noobjection. Send 
for 24 page catalog. 





Michigan Correspondence Normal, Fenton, Mich. | 


W. A. STEVENSON, Principal. 
FINE GIFT CARDS 
for last day of school 





a specialty. Our cards ~~ 

atic., 1¥c., 2c., 8c., 4c,, each are bargains; send 

stamps for samples. Book'ets 6c. 10c. I5c. 20c. 25c. 

fF TO TEACHERS. 
Catalogue and few sample re- 
ward Cards free. Best goods 

for the price. 

Say-Mention this paper. 


OHN WILCOX, 


Writing and Drawing Books, 


Correspondence with reference to the use of 
these books is invited. Ask for my 


BIC TRIAL OFFER. 
12 Writing or means Lessons, by 





mail, = - - $1.00 
Subscribers to this feenal - .50 
2Sample Lessons, - - - «415 
Book, ‘‘How to Illustrate Sunday 
School Lessons, - - - 10 
COUPON. 





NAME AND ADDRESS. 


Pee TeeEOTeT eee seers 


of 50c, from price of 12 writing or draw- 


= This entitles the subscriber to a rebate ¢ 
ing lessons. i 





J. HW. BARRIS, Norfork, Neb. 
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WHAT ST. LOUIS HAS. 


World-Famed Industries of the 
Queen City on the [lississippi. 





St. Louis has the largest shot tower 
in the world; the largest jail factory 
in the world; the largest brewery in 
the United states; the two largest to- 
pacco factories in the world, and the 
largest cracker factory in the world. 
It produces more boots and shoes than 
any city. It is the fifth manu- 
facturing city in the United States. 
It is the only Western city manufac- 
It is 
the greatest distributing point for agri- 
cultural machinery, and ranks among 
the largest manufacturing cities in this 
specialty. It leads in the manufacture 
of street cars of every description. Its 
reclining chairs are in use in railroad 
ears in ten different countries. It is 
the third largest furniture manufac- 
turing city in the United States. Its 
sugar refineries include the largest in 
the world. It manufactures more 
chairs than any other city. 

It has the largest stamping works in 
the country. It is the of the 
largest electric are light plant and the 
largest incandescent station in Amer- 
ica. Its millers manufacture more 
flour than those of any other city in 
the world, with but one exception. It 
manufactures one-fourth of the entire 
tobacco product of the United States. 
It has the largest jeans factory in the 
world. It manufactures more coffins 
and caskets than any other city in the 
world. The largest terra-cotta factory 
in the world is here. It has the largest 
press brick, fire brick and sewer pipe 
factories in the United States. 

St. Louis is the best soft hat, hard- 
wood lumber and winter wheat market 
in the world. It sells more bags and 
bagging than any other city. 

It has the largest inland coffee, in- 
terior cotton, horse and mule and do- 
mestic wool markets in the world. It 
is the largest fruit and vegetable mar- 
ket in America. It handles more than 
half the woodenware in the United 
States. It handles nearly 3,000,000 
feet of lumber daily. It receives by 
rail and river a million tons of freight 
every month. 

In fine, it is the greatest commer- 
cial, financial, manufacturing, educa- 
tional and social city on the American 
continent, and its inhabitants believe 
that it soon will be the greatest in 
point of population, and in time be- 
come the metropolis of the universe. 

The area of St. Louis is 60 square 


other 


turing silverware to any extent. 


home 


‘<i. a_ in seven years $30,000,000 
have been spent in erecting new build- 
ings. 





Great Railways From Little Clover 
Leaves Grow. 





Following the vigorous policy adopt- 
ed by the Clover Leaf management a 
few years ago to make that road a 
trunk line, recognized as one of the 
best in the country, they began by 
spending time and money on road-bed, 
track and bridges. The block system 
was adopted at crossings. The mo- 
tive department was given funds and 
instructed to procure the best machines 
that locomotive builders could produce, 
including electric headlights. The roll- 
ing stock was next looked after, new 
freight cars of all classes, of latest im- 
provements; then passenger equipment 
of newest pattern, with all modern 
conveniences and luxuries. Under pas- 
senger equipment may be mentioned 
coaches with the famous Scarritt 
high-back seats. Chair cars with 
the equally famous Searritt' re- 
clining chairs. Cafe cars were added, 
serving choice meals a la carte at all 


hours. All passenger cars were fitted 
with Pintsch light, and equiped for 


heating with steam from the locomo- 
tive, obviating any danger from fire. 
Special contracts were made with the 
Wagner Palace Car Company for the 
finest sleeping cars built by that com- 
pany. Their daily service between St. 
Louis and Toledo was, on November 
23, augmented by the establishment of 
a through sleeping and parlor car line 
between St. Louis and Indianapolis, in 
connection with the Indiana, Decatur 
and Western R. R. via Metcalfe, IIL, 
forming a short line between the two 
cities. They now announce the estab- 
lishment of a double daily service be- 
tween St. Louis and Toledo, beginning 
December 23. 

The great progress made by this line 
in a remarkably short space of time 
‘cannot fail to attract the attention of 
the railroad world, business men gen- 
erally and the traveling public. The 
traffic reports in both freight and pas- 
senger departments show remarkable 
increases and attest the able manage- 
ment of Receiver R. B. F. Peirce and 
the officials under him. The geopraph- 
ical location of this road makes it 
strictly a St. Louis line, all traffic, 
whether freight or passenger, passing 
through this city, and aside from rates 


and facilities, there should be as much 
sentiment in favoring the Clover Leaf 
with patronage as can be permitted ir 
a greedy business world. 








BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U.S. A. 


’ Best Grade Copper and Tin 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, root and branch, in 5 minutes, without paia, 
discoloration or injury with “ Pilla Solvene.” Sealed 
particulars, 6c. Wileox Specific Co., Phila., Pa, 

















is valuable 1m proportion to its 


AN AGENCY influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells THAT is is something, but if 
you about them is asked to rec- 
ommend a teacherand fees 


mends you, that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS 


aprtf C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





WANTED.— American 
Teachers’ Bureau, 19th year, St. 
Louis. 8-ly. 


TEACHERS 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis,Wash- 
ington, Toronto, Los Angeles, Agency Manual 
Free, mayl12t. 





UNCLE SAM OFFERS 


Splendid positions in the Indian 
Service as Superintendents, Teach- 
ers and Matrons to those teachers 
y, who pass the Examinations with 
) high grades. We prepare persons 
for all Civil Service Examirations 
on commission. Full particulars 
about all government positions free 
if you mention ‘‘ AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION.”’ 
Nat. Correspondence Institute, 
Washington, D.C. 








ERFECT 





The BEST MACHINE for SCHOOL and HOME 


it makes a PF RFECT POINT and NEVER 
BREAKS THE LEAD. 


“The best machine for the purpose that has come 
to our notice, no a = house can conveniently 
afford to be withou' 

UNITED STA T ES BAKING CO., Cleveland, O. 


All ve sell it. Price $1, sent, express 
paid, $1.25. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


GOODELL CO., Antrim, N. H. 


$10. SAVED FOR YOU. $10. 


We can save you $10, if you are in- 
tending to attend Business College, 
Write at once and learn how we do it. 
WE ARE NOT RUNNING A_ BUSINESS 
CoLLEGE. Address 


A. L. TIDD, - - - Waxerie.o, O 
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The “Columbia Automatic.§ 
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REPRESENTS THE 
Only Progressive | 
Steps | 

THAT HAS BEEN 
TAKEN IN THE 


ART OF BUILDING 


SCHOOL DESKS 


IN THE LAST 


QUARTER OF A CENTURY. & 
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Strong*e Durable 


BEYOND 
ALL QUESTION. 


es 

916 & § 
PEERLESS IN < 
COMFORT AND 


CONVENIENCE. 


Faultlessly Beantif 


HONESTLY MADE! 
Sehool Supplies. 
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Notinthe Trust. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


THE PIOUA SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
SEaoQWA, OEIC. 








RODERICK HUME, 


BY C. W. BARDEEN. 


The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the 19th Century. 
















THE ONLY STORY EVER WRITTEN THAT DESCRIBES THE AMERICAN 
GRADED SCHOOL. THOUSANDS ARE READING IT, AND 
THOUSANDS MORE WILL READ IT DURING 
THE NEXT FEW MONTHS. 


This is a story of real life in the school and its surround- 
ings, and it is told in such acharming manner that one is made 


to feel and act with the characters. Shams are shown up in 
their true light, and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. 
It is intensely interesting from beginning to end, and when 
you have finished reading, it leaves you an exhilarated feel- 


ing so characteristic of a good book. 
land ought to read Roderick Hume. 


PRICE, SO CENTS, POSTPAID. 


SEND 85 CTS. AND RECEIVE THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TION ONE YEAR AND THIS INTERESTING BOOK 
AS A PREMIUM. 


Every teacher in the 
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oo _ 208 Vine Street, 





Brown’s 
Common 
School 

Question 
Book.——f 


Prepared by a number of County and City Superintendents 
Contains nearly 4,000 questions, with answers, 
on 








c 
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ORTHOGRAPHY, ZOOLOGY, READING, 

ARITHMETIC, GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
U.S. HISTORY, PHYSIOLOGY,  CIVIL:GOVERNMENT, §2, 
GRAMMAR, PHILOSOPHY, PENMANSHIP, 

BOTANY, THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


FULL CLOTH BINDING, 373 PAGES. 
ENLARGED EDITION, PRICE, $1.25. 
Send 50 cents extra with your renewal or subscription, and 
we will send you this grand book poste age free. 





PERRIN & SMITH, | 


PUBLISHERS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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GLOBE... 
NEW NATIONAL 


= KENDALL'S 
ANOS & ORGANS Vy od. 


LUNAR TELLURIC 
e the best and cheapest because i taleatebies Siiiamie 


READING CHARTS 
bey excel and outwear all others. Wanted. Experience or good writing not BLACKBOARDS 
Sold at low prices on time or for necessary as we will train you for the j x 

position at your own home under Bixler’s CRAYONS ERASERS 
ash. Fully warranted. Send for opular System of Physical Training GOOD AGENTS WANTED 
d tal n Penmanship, and our Systematized 
lustrated catalogue. Course of Mail Instructions, free of Churge. Catalogue upon application 


y. ISTESZ & CA MP, Beautiful Parchment Diploma 15x20 in. 


with Corporate Seal of College, granted, | United States School Furniture Co. 
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916 & 918 Olive St., - ST. LOUIS. free, Write in your own hand. 315°321 WABASH Ave, SIONEY 74 FIFTH Ave. 
S~ MENTION THIS PAPER. -ER The Bixler Business College Co., CHICAGO OHIO) =e NEW YORK 
Wooster, = < 
ND WVVVVA DVT 








RANDOM TANDEMS. 


























CE, 
iP dg ; 7 $ 
: Tutien | © dn Institution where Ladies and Gentlemer Ti Oh, its sweet to ride at random, 
tif can begin or complete an education. All the With your best girl on a tandem-- 
common branches and all the higher branches. But alack ! 
if jn cg age of —", ee nego What’s the sense of makers fitting 
er ere EET TTT usiness, Music, Phonography, Telegraphy, Elo- : fai a 
ies. NORMALIGM. cution, Painting, Engineering, Law and Medicine. The seat on which you’er sitting 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get So far back. 
an education here than to stay home and do Send stamp for catalogue. 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. . 
[MENTION THIS PAPER.] CATALOGUE FREE. * KNIGHT CYCLE Co. 








311 N. 14th St. St. Louis, Mo 








Central School Supply House. 


ee nr rrr 


THE LARGEST SCHOOL SPECIALTY HOUSE IN THE WORLD. 


ESTABLISHED 1889. 


$i Aleta Le 
5. “STATIONERY AND STATIONERS’ 








Ah. SPECIALTIES. | 
1. *The Teachers’ Anatomical Aid.” r | SUNDRIES. (Catalogue D.) 


2. **Progressive Reading and Number Study.”’ Examination and Practice Papers, Drawing Papers, 
3. *Politico-Relief Maps.” . > Science Tablets, Pens, Pencils, Ink, Commencement 
4, **Swigert’s Lunar-Tellurian,”’ Ig Cards, Programs, Class Badges, &e., &e. 


5. *Roudebush Writing System.”’ 6 SCHOOL RECORDS AND BLANKS. 


6. *Physical Apparatus and Chemicals.’ (Catalogue E.) 
PHY, 7. *School Room Decorations.’ District Officers’ Account and Record Books, Teach- 


T, §2. "GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ers’ Registers, Township and School District Orders, 
(CATALOGUE A.) and Special Forms. 


1INGE Maps, Globes, Charts, Dictionaries, Dictionary 7. DIPLOMAS. (Catalogue F.) 
Holders, Blackboards, Erasers, Flags, &c., &c. Diplomas of Graduation, Certificates, Rolls of Hon- 
3. *SCHOOL FURNITURE. (Catalogue B.) or, Bonds, and Lithographed and Printed Forms of 
School Seats, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs, Kinder- all kinds. 
garten Chairs and Tables, &c. &c. SCHOOL BONDS. 
4. *OFFICE FURNITURE. (Catalogue ¢.) School Bonds Negotiated and Purchased. 
Office Desks and Chairs, Revolving Book Cases, 9. IN PREPARATION. 
Filing Cabinets, &c. 
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*SPECIAL CATALOGUE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


we CHICAGO. 
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73-175 Firra AvE., CORNER MonROE ST., 
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ONE-HALF SIZE OF GOX. 


POZZONI’S 
7 COMPLEXION POWDER 


has been the standard for forty years and 

is more popular to-day than ever before. 
POZZONT’S 

is the ideal complexion powder—beautifying, & 

refreshing, cleanly, healthful and harmless. 

A delicate, invisible protection to the face. 


With every box of POZZONI’S a mag- 
nificent Scovill’s GOLD PUFF 
BOX is given free of charge. 


AT DRUGGISTS anp FANCY STORES. 































THE 


——— SPECIAL” 


A NewDaily Train 
Between 


St, Louis, 


PEORIA, 
Terre Haute, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 






‘2 
NF, 
BUFFALO 


Nowak 


AND 


BOSTON. 


Superb 
Equipment, 
Wagner 
Sleeping Cars, 
and 

Dining Cars. 


Leave St. Louis... ere Aenea 
Leave Peoria.................. Re RAE 12:30 
Arrive Indianapolis... 
Arrive ee 
Arrive Cleveland .. 
Arrive Buffalo....... 
Arrive New York 
oe Boston 


“Through the Beautiful Mahewk 
Valley and down the Hudson” 
VIA 


BIG FOUR ROUTE, 


) Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Lg New 
York Central and Hudson Rive: co. 
and Boston and Albany R. zn 
M. E. INGALLS, President. 
E. O. McCormick, Pass. Traffic Mgr. 
D. B. MARTIN, Gen. Pass. & Ticket Agt. 


CINCINNATI, 


pa 


- ptiiapananapcnamancnaaanen 
















$1.00 FREE! $1.00 


Until further notice we shall send new 
subscribers our teachers’ monthly mag- 
azine, 


THE NEW EDUCATION, 








which is edited by the popular Author 
of Preston Papers, a copy of her 
new book, 


“Miss Preston’s Leayen,” 








published last year as a serial ina New 
York paper. 


Send us six twocent stamps for sam- 
ple copy of our magazine. 


Address, 


THE TEACHERS’ PUBLISHING CO., 


37 West 1oth Street, 
- NEW YORK. 
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me American 
Newspaper 
Directory 


FOR 1895. ., 












A book of 1387 Pages, containing q 
brief description of each place where 
a newspaper is published, the popule 
tion, railroads, coonty, local industri 
etc. Gives a complete description o 
each and every newspaper published in 
the United States and Canada, day of 
issue, size, editor and publisher’s names, 
circulation, politics or class. Also val. 
uable and trustworthy statistics and 
tables. It is a veritable cyclopedia and 
is relied on by 










The Departments at Washington, Rail. 
roads, Politicians, Advertisers, and 
all interested in newspaperdom. 


Price Five Dollars. 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co.,Publishers, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 


09000000998 
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HOW CAN YOU TELLA AKEATING FROM 
ALL OTHER MAKES OF BICYCLES? 
Mention this paper and state the peculiar mark 
by which a Keating is always known, and we will sen 


you free of charge a copy of the “Keating Wheel March.” 


seg dye ahendat enone ae '9™) KEATING WHEEL CO, 


5 GE ROS REORDER 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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merica’s Most Popular, Railroad. 


(hioago & flttonRR 


PenreCT PASSENGER SERVICE, 









ONLY STONE 
BALLASTED TRACK, 


) CHANGE OF CARS 


ST, LOUIS and CHICAGO, 
ST, LOUIS and KANSAS CITY, 


NSAS CITY and CHICAGO. 
QW 









cs and 
dia and 










fo EXTRA CHARGE FOR PASSAGE IN 
= Palace Reclining Chair Cars, 
iin Fast Vestibuled Limited Trains, 
hers, legant Pullman Compartment Sleeping Cars 
and Parlor Cars. 
J. CHARLTON, 
YY n’l Pass. & Tkt. Agt., Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Il. 





ROBT. SOMERVILLE, 
n’l Pass. Agt. Dept., 195 South Clark Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 





38z 





D. BOWES, 
n’l Western Pass Agt:, 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
A. HILTON, 
en’l Agt. Pass. Dept., Grand Junction Ticket 
Office, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. M. HUNT, 
lity Pass. & Ticket Agt., 216 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. 














M. Louis 


AND 


Cairo Short Line, 


The Quickest Through-Car Route to 











MEMPHIS, VICKSBURG, 

| BIRMINGHAM, NEW ORLEANS 

— 0——_ 
The ‘‘Holly Springs’’ Route to 
FLORIDA 

ATLANTA, MACON, 
AUGUSTA, CHARLESTON, 
SAVANNAH, JACKSONVILLE 


—_O0--——_ 
The True Winter Tourist Route to 
EXAS, MEXICO, CALIFORNIA 


THROUGH PULLMAN SLEEPING'CARS, 
FREE RECLINING CHAIRICARS, 
SOLID TRAINS. _.—-_—_i 


icket Offices 
217 North Fourth Street and Union 
Station, St. Louis, Mo. 









FAVORITE ROUTE 


FROM ST. LOUIS, 





SOLID V ESTIBULED TRAINS 


To Chicago, Toledo, Detroit, 


with through SLEEPING CARS via NIAGARA 
FALLS to 


GRAND CENTRAL STATION, NEW YORK 
ano to BOSTON _ 


en Dining Garg 


On Chicazo, New York and Boston Trains. 


PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS 
TORANSAS CITY, DENVER, COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMABA, 
DES MOINES, ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS, 


WITHOUT CHANCE: 
PALACE RECLINING CHAIR CARS, 


Seats Free on all Through Trains. 
St. Louis Ticket Offices, S. E. Cor. Broadway 
and Olive Street, and Union Station. 
J. RAMSEY, Jr., 
General Manager. 
c.S CRANE 
Gen. Pass, and Ticket Agent. 
H. V. P. TAYLOR, 
Ass’t Gen, Pass, and Tick. Agt. 








Solid Through Vestibuled Trains 


BETWEEN 
Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, 


ST. LOUIS ( St. Joseph, 


an? | St. Paul, 
Denver. 
Only | Change of Cars 
TO THE 


PACIFIC COAST. 


Elegant Cafe Dining Cars. 
The First Line to Run them in the West. 
sa> QUICKEST TIME TO DENVER, 


Ticket Office, 218 N. 








Broadway, ST. LOUIS. 





SLOSS Sse 
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CRIPPLES HELP FOR THE HELPLESS ¥ 
& CHILDREN we 
HAND & FOOT 7 





CATALOGUE 
FAY MFG. 





\COMPANY 26 PINE STREET ELYRIA.OHIO. 








TA K EB 





FOR ALL PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


KANSAS, 
TEXAS 
MEXICO, 


AND 


CALIFORNIA 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 


—_—AND— 


Perfect Wagner Buffet Sleepers, 


James Barker G. P. & T. A., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
INO. L, WILLIAMS, City Pass. Agt., 
103 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas City 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 


To 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland,; Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Albany, Boston, 


Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 
And all points North and East. 


Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Toledo, 
Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 

SEATS FREE. 


TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, [0. 
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~e— American Book Compan 














LATIN LESSONS. 
For Beginners. By E. W. Coy, Ph. D., Prin- 
cipal of Hughes High School, Cincinnati. 12mo, 
cloth, 330 pages, $1.00 


STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS FOR LITTLE AMERICANS. 
[Eclectic School Readings. ] By EowArp EGGLEs- 
TON. (For Second Reader Grade.) 12mo, cloth, 
159 pages, lavishly illustrated, 40 cents. 


MACBETH, THE TRAGEDY OF. 
By Wm. SHAKESPEARE. [Eclectic English Clas- 
sics.] 12mo, boards, 100 pages, with introduction 


and notes, 20 cents. 
PARADISE LOST. 
Books Iand II. By JoHN Mriuron. [Eclectic 


English Classics.] 12mo, boards, 80 pages, with 


introduction and notes, 20 cents. 


INDEXED EDITION OF WEBSTER’S REVISED ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. 
8vo, cloth, leather back, 704 pages, $1.80 
[The same, without inde&, $1.50. ] 


FIRST LATIN READINGS. 
New edition, with Latin Prose Exercises. By 
ARROWSMITH and WHICHER. 
leather back, 344 pages, 


EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. [Separate.] 
Accompanying Arrowsmith’s First Latin Read- 
ings. Furnished free for class use to instructors 
using this work. 


cloth, 


$1.25 


12mo, 


12mo, paper, 30 pages. 


Single copies of any 
address on receipt 


of the above book 
f the price. 


NEW YORK. 
CINCINNATI. 
CHICAGO. 


ERE L GEN 


s will be sent by mail, postpaid, totany 
Correspondence is cordially-invited. 


American Book Company, 






HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 


ROBINSON’S NEw. For High Schools, Academ; 
and Mercantile Colleges. A new book f 
cover to cover, based on a favorite author. | 
pages of additional matter. 12mo, cloth, leat 
DOCK, 20 PONE, « ttl tl tl tk 







KEY TO WHITE’S PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. 


12mo, cloth, leather back, 112 pages, . $1 


VERTICAL WRITING. 
Book No. 7. 
Writing Books. 
Per dozen, 


PHYSICS, OBSERVATION BLANKS IN. 


[ Air, Liquids, Heat.] By Wm. C. A. Hamm 
Professor of Physics, Maryland State Norm 
School. Quarto, boards, 42 pages, 30 ce 


STEELE’S POPULAR ZOOLOGY. 


1895 edition, revised, with helps to laborat 
work. 8vo, cloth, 355pages, . .. . $ 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND. 
| National Geographic Monographs, Novem 
1895.] By Wm. Morris Davis, Harvard Unit 
sity. Octavo, paper, 34 pages, 20 ce 
[Yearly subscription, $1.50. ] 


SYNOPTICAL FLORA OF NORTH AMERICA. 
Vol. I. PartI. Fascicle I. By Gray, SER# 
WATSON, BENJAMIN LINCOLN WATSON. [Iss 
October 10, 1895.] Published also in Cambrid 
London,and Leipsic. Octavo, paper, 208 pag 
Net, i-* «©» @ 2 






American System of Verti 
Small quarto, paper, 24 pa 
a te OO 96 ce 
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